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A “MESSAGE 
from the 
PRESIDENT GENERA 


— “Once in Royal David’s city, 
Stood a lowly cattle shed, tee 
Where a mother laid her baby, a 

In a manger for his bed; 


Mary was that mother mild, 
desus Christ her little child.” 


in the even then ancient city of Bethlehem, of the 

Babe who was destined to become the Saviour of man- 
kind. The circumstances surrounding His birth were so 
humble that the poorest will always have a feeling of kinship 
with them—yet they bespeak a power and a dignity so great 
that earth’s highest, mightiest and noblest have felt them- 
selves honored to bow in reverence before them. 


I asks ee hundred years have elapsed since the birth, 


GF or nineteen and a quarter centuries now humanity has 
been pressing forward, building up civilization after civiliza- 
tion, conquering the powers of land and sea, and reaching 
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conquer. Yet it is to credit of a 
weary of strife—jaded and worn with the conflicts and the | 
strain of achieving the conquest of material things—that its ; 
hope for the future still lies in the Christian inspiration, the __ 
standards of ethics, of personal relationships and of spiritual __ 

safety—first taught by Jesus of Nazareth, born of a virgin 
mother, in the manger of a cattle shed on that Christmas 
Day so long ago. 


{That first Christmas marked the dawn of a new era inthe | Li é 
life of the world—an era in which was begun that upward rs) 
movement toward the common brotherhood of man—an 

ideal to which nations are now solemnly committed, even if 

they have yet to achieve it. It commemorates the birth of 

one who gave all and endured a death of shame and supreme 

agony for the sake of humanity—for the sake of eternal 

truth and, above all, for the sake of the “poor in spirit.” 


Christmas has meant more to the human race because of 7 : 


5 


the influence that Christ has had upon humanity, its laws 7 
and its future hopes than any other day. Bt 


the coming together of families and a deeper realization of Pica 
the sanctity of home life and the joy of home ties—a day > 
significant of that which is best in our material lives as well _ 
as the life that we hope to make eternal. In the mellow 
glow of such thoughts and of such associations, old frets, a 
old worries, old wrongs and old hatreds will melt in the 


4 
warmth of the spirit over all of us—if we will but trust to ine ¢ 


the great tide of love that is the vital essence of the spirit 


beauty of Christmas when we strive to realize that back of 
the glitter and glamor, the exchange of material gifts, the 
feasting and good cheer that have become i tascie from 


of Christmas Day 
{And we shall more nearly approach a sense of the true 4 
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its celebration—is the divine gift of the Christ Child and 
the all-prevailing love that has justly made Christmas Day 
the day of days in the calendars of the world. 


{This is the season sacred to Christ, the saviour of man- 
kind, whose divine love and self sacrifice redeemed a world. 


Gin this December of the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five, may the spirit of Christ be with us and 
continue with us in the years to come to such an extent that 
the age of peace foretold by ancient Biblical prophets may 
so encompass the peoples of every name and clime that, with 


the herald angels, the earth shall repeat that glorious song 


of old: 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will toward men.” 


Lora Haines Cook, 
President General. 
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Amevican Dolls i in the National Museum 


By KATHARINE CALVERT GOODWIN 


ae ane oleae “A little girl without a doll is nearly as unhappy, and quite > 


as impossible, as a woman without children."—Victor Hugo. 


A TOY puppet representing a person 
and used as a plaything by children, 
especially by girls—such is the diction- 
ary’s definition of a doll. But modern 
ethnologists have learned to regard them 
not merely as toys but as a 
source for first-hand records 
of the history, traits, and cul- 
ture of a race. In the Bureau 
of Ethnology of the United 
States National 
Museum, at 
Washington, are 
hundreds of dolls 
from widely vary- 
ing environments, 
each one telling 
some bit of the if 
dramatic story of a lost 
people or of the habits 
and life of the long 
ago. 
With the possible ex- 
ception of Japan, no- 
where is the use of dolls 
more a feature of the na- 
tional life than among the 
North American Indians. 
Our Indians have always 
laid enormous stress upon 
manly distinctions and 
boys and girls rarely use 
the same games. For this 
reason dolls are distinctly 
girls’ toys and are never 
used or played with by 
boys, although the dolls 
themselves equally repre- 


THIS 


In the Omaha language, the word ap- 
plied to doll is Zhingazhinga-wathathun, 
or “child clay,” while the Dakotas have 
also a composite word. Ho-ksin-ka-ga-pi, 
meaning literally “made boy.” While 

dolls are natural and instinc- 
tive playthings, it is highly 
probable that among most of 
the Indian tribes they had a re- 
ligious origin, and their super- 
natural signifi- 

cance is still 

manifest among 

the Pueblos, 

where dolls are 

exact imitations 

in miniature of 

old tribal fetiches and 

idols. The Zuni Pueblo 
Indians of western New 
Mexico and Arizona 

have an especially com- 

plex system of observ- 
ances which requires an 
elaborate paraphernalia 

to carry on the rites of 

their cult. In the Mu- 

seum are a number of 

Zuni ceremonial dolls in 

the costumes and masks 

of mythological beings 
which are worn by the 

men who personify the 

gods in the sacred cere- 
monies, Although these 
grotesque and hideous 

dolls are probably now 
themselves never wor- 


sent both sexes. MADE BY INDIANS OF CANADA Shipped, they are sur- 
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vivals of images that played an impor- the making of these figures; there is now 
tant part in ancient rites. The custom of no consecration ceremony connected with 
making dolls is, however, even more them, and they later become the play- 


prominent among the Hopi In- 
dians who inhabit the six stone- 
built villages of Tusayan in 
northeastern Arizona. The 
Hopi (Peaceful People), on 
account of the isolation of 
their country, have preserved 
to a greater degree than any 
other group the arts and man- 
ners of the ancient Pueblos, 
and in no way is their artistic 
ability more admirably ex- 
pressed than in the carving and 
painting of their dolls. In the 
Hopi ritual there are dramatic 
celebrations of the arrival and 
departure of the Katcinas, or 
spirits. Preceding these re- 
ligious festivals, occurring be- 
tween planting-time and_har- 
vesting, scores of little figures 
are made by the participants 
and are painted and garnished 
to personify* the gods of the 
tribe. They, too, are called 
Katcinas, meaning prayer- 
bearers from the makers to 
the divinities, and af- 


ees 


ford valuable informa- 
tion regarding Hopi 
conceptions of ‘ 
their own 


mythology. The 
survival of the 
ancient custom does not, paar 

however, extend beyond 


. The Tusayan word for doll ¥ PAPOOSE DOLL FROM YUMA, 
is tihu, meaning personification. MADE OF POTTERY 


things of the girls. Carved 
in true archaic fashion from 
the soft roots of the cotton- 
wood tree, they are gaudily 


decorated bril- 
liant paints. These 
paints were formerly 
concocted from vege- 
tables and mineral 
earths, but modern 
colors and dies pur- 
chased from Ameri- 
can traders are now 
fast driving out the 
native pigments. 

All of the Hopi 


dolls in the Museum 


collection are dis- 


tinguished from those 
of other groups by 


certain marked char- 


acteristics. Their 
conventionalized 
bodies are topped by 
enormous headdresses 
out of all proportion 
to the rest of the fig- 
ure. While the 
bodies of the dolls 
are relatively unim- 
portant, the 
greatest care is 
shown in the 


carving, color, 
and decoration of 
their heads and 
faces, by whose 
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Left to right: ARAPAHOE WARRIOR DOLL; 
DOLL MADE FROM BUFFALO HIDE; PLAINS 
INDIAN DOLL WITH MODERNIZED COSTUME 
symbolic markings alone may the deities 
be recognized. The three dolls from the 
_ Hough collection are Saa la Ko, Katchin- 
mana, and Sa-ti-ko ma-na, the Spider 
Man. Curiously enough, Katchinmana, 
the female goddess, wears the modern 
coiffure of an Indian girl. This dressing 
of the hair in whorls represents the 
squash-flower and signifies not only fer- 
tility but that the girl is of marriageable 
age. 

That the Hopi dolls have a truly edu- — 
cational value is seen by the fact that for 
one year following the religious rites the 
dolls are hung upon the rafters of the — 
home and are used by mothers to teach 
their children the symbolism of the gods. 
In this way children receive kinder- 
garten instruction on the appearance of 
the inhabitants of the spiritual world. 
At the end of a year the dolls are then 
detached from the ceiling and given as 
playthings to the girls, but never to boys. 
After the presentation, little Indian girls © 


VN 
0 

SQUAW DOLL OF THE D’ALE 

INDIANS 


Left to right: MODERN INFLUENCES SHOWN IN 

THE COSTUME OF THIS ESKIMO DOLL; A 

“FISH MAN” OF THE ESKIMOS; CARVED 

IVORY DOLL FROM ALASKA; Above: TWO 
FUR-CLAD DOLLS 


are frequently seen carrying the dolls 
about on their backs in the same man- 
ner in which babies are carried by their 
mothers and older sisters. One visitor 
to a Tusayan home saw a china doll of 
American make hanging amongst the 
others, but the small girl of the house- 
hold merely supposed it represented a 
Pahano (American) Katcina. Thus, 
among the Hopi Indians, dolls play a 
triple part in a child’s life, having a re- 
ligious and educational function as well 
as being a means of amusement. Some- 
times at the Tusayan bean-planting and 
corn-planting rituals dolls are bartered 
for food in a ceremonial way. A masked 
person holds up the dolls and maids and 
women struggle to get them, rewarding 
the men with food. These men are 
called Huhiyan, or Barter Katcinas. 
Certain fundamental differences in the 


SIOUX DOLL GARBED IN PICTURESQUE NA 
TIVE DRESS OF THAT TRIBE. THE DECORA- 
TION OF ELKS’ TEETH IS VALUED AT $2,000 
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closed to the student of ethnology by the knife in a beaded scabbard and a doll | 


character and use of their dolls in dis- 
tinction to those of their brethren, the 
Hopi. The Kiowas, a tribe of Plains * 
Indians, formerly of Colorado, but now 
permanently located on the Washita 
River, Oklahoma, have a religious dread 
of making tangible representations of 
mythological beings. This, however, in 
no way defrauds the little Indian girl of 
her playthings. Kiowa children have a 
variety of games and amusements, and 
the girls have a strongly developed love 
of dolls, encouraged by the Kiowa 
mother, who makes and dresses them 
with considerable skill and taste. In 
Kiowa, doll is heni, the i being a suffix 
signifiying child. The Museum has some 
excellent specimens of dolls made by the 
Kiowas, whose artistic inclinations are 
shown in the elaborate beadwork and 
featherwork of their costumes. This is 
also true of the Arapahoe warrior rag 
doll with the ornately beaded white buck- 
skin suit and the huge headdress of pur- 
ple, red, and yellow feathers. 

The Sioux Indians, a hunter type of 
the Plains tribes, who followed the an- 
nual northern and southern migrations 
of the buffalo, show in their industrial 
arts a close association with that animal. 
The red-headed girl doll with the vividly 
painted cheeks and bead earrings is made 
entirely of. buffalo skins. Undoubtedly 
the most valuable doll in the Museum 
archives is a large Sioux doll whose con- 
struction shows an immense amount of 
inventive ability and artistic labor. Her 
face is covered with buffalo hide, the 
features outlined in beads, and_ her 
straight, black buffalo hair is braided 
and tied with red bows. The rough blue 
cloth robe is girded at the waist with a 
leather belt from which are suspended a 
” ©The princigal groups of the Plains follows: Sioux, 


Nez Perce, Sac and Fox, Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Kiowa, 
and Comanche. 


papoose. Across her bosom, shoulders, 
and back are sewed several tiers of elks’ 
teeth, about two hundred of them in all. 
As an elk’s tooth is valued at ten dollars 
apiece, the dental decoration on the dress 
alone is worth $2,000. 

The rag squaw-doll, wearing shell ear-_ 
rings, was donated to the Museum by 
Lieutenant C. E. Babcock, U. S. Army, 
of Vancouver Barracks, Washington. 
Her frock, leggins, and moccasins are of 
buckskin, trimmed with beads, and she 
is the workmanship of the Cceur d’Alene 
Indians of Coville Reservation, who be- 
long to the Salishan family of northern — 
Idaho. French influence is seen in the 
Canadian doll whose cotton trousers and | 
tan leather blouse and hood suggest some 
daring hunter of the Northwest wilds. 

Unlike those farther south, the Indians 


spontaneous pastime independent of any 
religious ceremonies. They have 
other purpose except as playthings for 
children, and their use is merely a com- 
For centuries 
northern peoples have provided dolls for 


their children, and 


mon human _ instinct. 
in east Greenland 
they have even been found in the graves 
of extinct races. 
the most the 
Museum dolls are those which from time 


The largest, as well as 


curious, assortment of 


to time have been collected in Alaska. ai 
They supply an invaluable fund of in- 


formation not alone by the fact of their 
importance in the child-life of Arctic 
regions but because these dolls are illus- 
trative of the stages which have been 
reached in the arts and industries of the 
Eskimos. The Alaskan word for doll is 
inug-wak, little man, which undoubtedly 


of Alaska, the Eskimos, never make dolls 
of the “tornait” or other supernatural 
Be, beings in whom they believe, and with 
. them the playing with dolls is purely a 


@ 
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_ THREE DOLLS OF THE HOPI INDIANS: SAA-LA-KO; KATCHINMANA, FEMALE GODDESS; 
SA-TI-KO-MA-NA, SPIDER MAN 
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explains why the Alaskan dolls invariably 
represent adults. 

The rudest of the Eskimo dolls are 
armless, hideous things fashioned from 
driftwood. The one shown in the cut, 
with the crude legs and terrifying face, 
comes from the island of St. Lawrence, 
while the more ingenious figure is one 
cf the few mechanical toys in the collec- 
tion, whose head moves up and down by 
a string device drawn through two holes 
in the upper part of the body. The 
elderly wooden doll with walrus tusks 
and dressed in a one-piece garment and 
hood of waterproof skin came from 
Point the extreme northern 
limit of the United States, and was pre- 
sented by Lieutenant P. H. Ray, of the 
U. S. Army. Its huge wooden hands, 
with fingers and thumbs identical, are 
raised in supplication and wisps of white 
hair surround its ugly face. 

By far the more numerous and char- 
acteristic of the Alaskan dolls are carved 
from ivory, at which art the natives are 
especially skillful and adept. In spite 
of the isolation of the numerous tribes, 
the Eskimos preserved a striking simi- 
larity in their mode of life and physical 
features, and this uniformity is reflected 
in the many ivory dolls showing the 
same anatomical traits of broad figures 
and wide faces with high cheek-bones 
They are frequently 
tiny creatures, two or three inches high, 
cut from ivory tusks, bones and mam- 
moth teeth, and represented in various 
positions, erect, sitting, or crawling on 
all fours. The small ivory doll boasting 
a bead nose-ring, but minus arms, legs, 
or clothing, has been fondled so long by 
some small daughter of the icelands 
that its flat Mongolian features are 
scarcely distinguishable. One little fur- 
clad creature would appear from her 
empty sleeves to be armless, but closer 


Jarrow, 


and narrow eyes. 


examination reveals her arms carved to 
the side of her body. Sometimes they 
are carved with one hand up and one 
hand down, a very common posture in 
figures made by the Eskimos. While 
numbers of these dolls have only a head 
and trunk, the small bone man holding a 
fish depicts a very real attempt to de- 
lineate muscles. 

One entire portion of the Alaskan col-_ 
lection comprises nothing but doll clothes 
and accessories, cut in imitation of those 
of adults, and presents very complete | 
information concerning the costumes of 
the natives themselves. ; 
the Eskimo woman is unexcelled, and 
these doll clothes show the greatest skill — 
in their manufacture and ornamentation 
as well as in the selection and combina- 
tion of the furs and skins of which they — 
are made. 
softest 


As a seamstress, 


There are small garments of 
sealskin, little deerskin 
(parkas) and boots, skin caps, ear-— 
laps, shirts, rawhide jackets, fur 
pouches, and sleeping bags—every pos- 
sible habiliment to brave a northern win- 
ter. Much of this miniature clothing — 
came from Ungava Bay and was the 
gift of Dr. Lucian M. Turner. . 

Decidedly unique among all the dolls 
of the Alaskan collection are what Dr. 
Hough, Chief Curator of the Bureau 
of Anthropology, has aptly termed 
“ghost dolls.” With pale and ghostly 
heads of bone but sans arms, legs, or 
torso, these bodyless creatures are fully 
dressed in every detail. The intangible 
lady in the picture has all the usual 
undergarments, besides a knitted petti- 


coats 


snow 


red shawl. 
and spectral face are minutely carved © 
and her jet-black hair but adds to her | 
general ghastliness. The origin or rea- | 


son for the incorporeal state of these © 
dolls is quite unknown, but Dr. Hough 
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ED IN BEESWAX, THE TOYS OF MEXICAN CHILDREN 


Left to right: : PAPOOSE DOLL; MECHANICAL DOLL OF 
THE GREAT NORTHWEST; ESKIMO NOSE-RING DOLL 


ALASKAN “GHOST DOLL”; 
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is of the opinion that there is some hid- 
den significance attached to them. At 
this time, however, the “ghost doll” is 
still an unpenetrated enigma. 

From a historic standpoint, the educa- 
tional and ethnological interest of the 
Alaskan and Indian dolls cannot be 
overestimated, and their value is steadily 
increasing with the march of time and 
with the general abandonment of the na- 
tive arts and customs. Intercommuni- 
cation with the outside world has re- 
sulted in the complete disappearance of 
the tribal costume of the western Eskimo 
typified by the odd little ivory man wear- 
ing a cotton shirt and coarsely woven 
trousers, and the entire group of north 
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these people is almost uncannily reflected 
in the series of strange little figures in 
the Museum, as though they, in some 
occult way, participated in the fate of 
their makers. It was, however, slowly 
and with that the Indians 
adopted the ways of civilization, and for 
many years in the dressing of their dolls 
they followed ancient methods and pat- 
terns as closely as possible. But as the 
years have passed and more and more 
dolls were acquired by the Museum, 
gradual changes in their costumes be- 
came apparent, though nothing more 
radical at first than a pocket or, perhaps, 
a button or two. 


reluctance 


The noseless rag doll, 


and south Plains Indians who overran With her blue and white checked cotton 
an enormous territory in the middle oat piped in red, pathetically shows the 
West, have now assumed, or are on the submergence of her race beneath the in- 1 
point of assuming, modern attire. The evitable and final dominance of the white 4 
change in the life and the assimilation of | man’s influence. , 
Christmas Morn 
HRISTMAS MORN,” painted by Will Hicok Low, one of 
the best known artists of today, hangs in the National Gallery : a a 
of Art in Washington, D. C. It was given to the Gallery by a ul 
Mr. William T. Evans and is a notable addition to the many valuable P. —_ om” 
works of art presented to the United States Government. oy _ 
Through the courtesy of the artist and Dr. W. H. Holmes, Curator © we : 
of the National Gallery of Art, permission was secured from the Bae J te 
Messenger Publishing Company of Chicago, Illinois, to reproduce the A> 5 
! painting as a frontispiece in this issue of the DAUGHTERS OF THE nae 7 
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Washington’ s Old Home Farm we | 


By Georce ALLAN ENGLAND 


HE most historic farm in Amer- 

ica and under many aspects by far 
the most valuable, is “Pine Grove,” in 
Stafford County, Virginia. There George 
Washington lived from the age of four 
until about nineteen; and Mary 
Washington, 


there 


mother, 
spent some 
thirty-nine 
years. It was 
then called 
“Ferry Farm.” 

It seems 
strange that so 
little informa- 
tion has ever 
reached the 
world about 
this truly won- 
derful farm. 
Wakefield, 
George Wash- 
ington’s birth- 
place, has re- 
ceived due rec- 
ognition. So too, of course, has the 
home of Washington’s maturity—Moynt 
Vernon. Mary Washington’s house in 
the city of Fredericksburg has been pre- 
served as a national shrine. Kenmore, 
Betty Washington’s home in the same 
city, has been rescued from threatened 
destruction. But Pine Grove Farm, every 
foot of which is imbued with memories 
of the Washington family, still languishes 
in almost total obscurity. 


his 


WASHINGTON, 


It is the purpose of this article to give 
some salient facts regarding Pine Grove; 
which facts, reaching the patriotic women 


HORSE: TREE PLANTED 
IN FREDERICKSBURG, Is 
STILL VIGOROUS AND FLOURISHING 


of America through the Daughters of the ey; 


American Revolution Magazine, may res- 
cue from oblivion a landmark that should 
be a priceless national heritage. 

The old Washington home farm, 
known as Pine Grove or Ferry Farm, 


lies for nearly 
a mile along | 


the eastern 
bank of the 
Rappahannock 
River, opposite 
Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. It 
embraces be- 
tween four and 
five hundred 
acres of fertile 
plain and roll- 


ing upland. 


Passengers. 


crossing the © 


Rappahannock, 
on the railroad 
bridge at Fred- 


ericksburg, can 


see it to southward of that bridge. The 
farm is only a mile from the business 
center of Fredericksburg, and can be | 
easily reached by the highway bridge to 

Falmouth. Directly through the broad 

acres once tilled by the Washingtons, | 
runs the ancient “King’s Highway,” 


ericksburg to Wakefield, George Wash- 
ington’s birthplace. 


now 
a splendid motor-road leading from Fred- _ 


Is it not strange that so few of the _ 


uncounted thousands who have crossed — 


the railroad bridge, or have driven along 


the historic “King’s Highway” to Wake-_ 


we 
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field, have ever known or visited the tre- habitation and a name.” Even though 
mendously inspiring home of the Wash- some critics may assert that this tree 
ington family ? existed only in Parson Weems’ fertile 

One of the most fascinating things to imagination, time and popular belief have 
be found there is a cherry tree which crystallized it into solid reality. It gives 
the owners of the farm, as well as all the lover of history a genuine thrill to 
local traditions, identify as a scion of the behold the place of that tradition. The 
original cherry tree that young George present descendant of the original tree 


hacked with his immortal hatchet. flourishes only a few hundred yards from 
According to residents of Fredericks- the “King’s Highway. 

burg, George Washington’s cherry tree Not far from it stands the modern 


did not grow in some vague Never-Never dwelling built on the ancient brick 
Land o’ Dreams, but really had “a local foundations of the Washington home. 
Though historians differ as to the 
eae exact date when George Washing- 
od ton’s birthplace at Wakefield, Vir- 
ginia, was burned, they generally 
agree that Augustine Washington 
moved his family to this Pine Grove 
Farm when George was only a little 
boy—probably four years old. And 
there on that farm, so named from 
noble stand of pines once growing 
near by, the Washingtons lived the 
simple life. The family consisted | 

of Augustine and Mary, George 


\ 

\ 


- 


and his brothers and half-brothers, 
and his sister Betty. Augustine, 
himself, died there when George 
was only eleven. 


The Pine Grove farmhouse was 
much like the birthplace at Wake-— 
field, probably with four rooms on_ 
the ground floor, the larg-— 


est room in a one-story 
extension on the back. At 
each end stood an outside © 
chimney of huge dimen-_ 


sions, such as you still see 


George often watched the _ 
trading schooners in the 


Rappahannock, taking on 
SCION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S IMMORTAL CHERRY ° 
TREE, AT PINE GROVE FARM, STAFFORD COUNTY cargo for Jamaica and the 


everywhere in Virginia. _ 


From this house young 
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Barbadoes. Along the “King’s Highway,” 
at the other side of the farm—as Calla- 
han says in his Washington, the Man and 
Mason: 

“Young George used to see the early pio- 
neers in rough homespun garb and with quaint 
vehicles, passing along in toilsome march for 
the New Canaan of their imaginations. He 
used to watch the straggling companies of 
Provincial troops, dressed in kersey or buck- 
skin and with heavy flintlock muskets, hurrying 
up to the camp at Alexandria. There General 
Braddock and Governor Dinwiddie rode along 
in pomp, with dashing retinues and guards of 
British regulars in showy 
scarlet uniforms. War's 
wild alarm had been sounded, 
and the frontiers must be 
held against the French and 
their murderous allies. Ki 
Later, George Washington 
himself passed over this 
highway, “on his mission 
from Dinwiddie to the 
French commandant in 1753, 
and again with his Provin- 
cials on the way to ti 
Great Meadows.” 

River and “King 
Highway,” bringing hi 
as they did into clo: 
contacts with vital art 
ries of early America 
life, must have exercise 
tremendous influence 
the moulding of h 
character toward th: 
of a nation-builde 
The “King’s Highway 
today, as in those distant 
times, passes directly 
through the Pine Grove 
Farm. It has been well 
named: “An immortal 
road, the Appian 
of the Western Empire 
A national movement is 
even now on foot to es 
tablish it, in preparation 
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idly approaching, as the officially marked 
highway leading to the birthplace at — 
Wakefield. 

It was not all play 
at Pine Grove. 


for young George, 
One of his tasks, tradi- 
tion says, was the bringing of water from — 
the Washington Spring, down the river 
slope. To-day that spring, even in the 
driest weather, still flows eighteen gallons 
a minute. Some call it the Spring of by 
Eternal Truth, claiming that he who once | vi 
drinks therefrom can never again tella lie! 


Y OFFICE WHERE GEORGI 

YING AS A BOY. THE ORIGINAL HAND- 
DS AND SHINGLES. AND THE ORIGINAL 
REMAIN, PROTECTED BY AN IRON ROOF 


WASHINGTON 


TS 
( 
4 


INGTON’S 


Not far from the spring you find the 
spot on the river bank where the youthful 
George threw the Spanish dollar across 
the Rappahannock. 

Near the site of the original dwelling, 
whereof the foundation bricks still re- 
main, you come across a broad pasture 
where tradition says young Washington 
had his memorable though disastrous en- 
counter with the colt. The old story, you 
will remember, narrates that one morning 
before breakfast George undertook to 
break an ungovernable sorrel colt belong- 
ing to Mary Washington, a great favor- 
ite of hers. The colt, resisting, burst a 
blood-vessel and fell dead. 

At breakfast, Mary Washington asked 
about the animal. George kept a mo- 
ment’s silence, but finally confessed the 
facts. Mary Washington’s biographers 
record her answer: 


Tis well. While I regret the loss of my 
colt, I rejoice in my son who always speaks 
the truth!” 

A few hundred yards up the river, you 
still find the old ferry house used during 
George’s boyhood. There dwelt the Cha- 
ron who used to carry George and the 
other Washington children over to school 
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THE MOST FAMOUS FARM IN THE WORLD. PINE GROVE OR FERRY FARM, VA., WASH- 
OM FROM THE RAPPAHANNOCK RIVER. 
OUNG GEORGE THREW THE SPANISH DOLLAR ACROSS THE RIVER 


“Ay 


IT WAS ‘HERE THAT 


in Fredericksburg. On the other shore 
you discover a sunken lane, paved with 
cobbles and walled with granite blocks, 
along which lane ycung Washington pur- 
sued his way on the quest for knowledge. i 
Up it he also passed with baskets of veg- 


etables from the farm, to peddle through 
the streets of Fredericksburg. So, at 
least, local tradition declares, though our 
books of history ignore this democratic q 
touch in the life of our national hero. ; 
After Augustine Washington’s death in ‘ 
1743, the ferry property tolls long con-— d 
tributed to Mary Washington’s income ; 
which, as Callahan says, was sadly de- ‘ 
pleted by: 
“Poor crops and a plethora of slaves that. 4 
she would not sell, which sapped the resources © 7 
of the widow until transient poverty darkened , 
the door of her humble home and placed an So4 
added responsibility upon the shoulders of © é 
that son who was to meet greater obliga-— caret 


tions than these and measure up to every | 
requirement.” 


One Major Taliaferro’s proposal to es- eh 


tablish a rival ferry for a time threatened | 
Mary Washington’s income, and called 
forth a denunciatory letter from young 
George. This letter is worth quoting as 5 
a specimen of his style when but seven- er ts) 


i 
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WASHINGTON’s 


teen and still living at the old home on 
Pine Grove Farm: 


May 5th, 1749. 
Dear Broruer [Lawrence]: 


. It’s reported here that Major 
Francis Taliaferro intends to petition the As- 
sembly for an Act to have the Ferry kept from 
his House over against my Mother’s Quarter, 
and right through the very heart and best of 
the Land. With the great inconveniency 
and prejudice it will be to us, hope it will not 
be granted; besides, I do not see where he can 
possibly have a landing place on his side that 
will ever be sufficient for a lawful landing (by 
reason of the highness of the Banks) ; I think 
we suffer enough with the Free Ferry, without 
being troubled with such an unjust and iniq- 
uitous Petition as that, but hope as it’s only 
a flying report he will consider better of it, 
and drop his pretentions. 

Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate Brother, 
Grorce WASHINGTON. 


I remain 


Long and long ago, Mary Washington 
was laid to rest in Fredericksburg, where 
a tall granite monument marks the site 
of her grave near Meditation Rock. And 
long ago did Major Taliaferro go to his 
reward. But still the ancient ferry house 
stands brooding in the southern sunshine, 
remembering perhaps those other days 
when George and Samuel and Charles 
and saucy little Betty played in the fields 
around it; fished along the river bank; 
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picked huckleberries (so the oldest in- 


railroad station stands; and _ generally 
comported themselves like all the children — 
of their time, little aware that one day fas 
George was to become the Father of his — 
Country. 
How priceless a relic, indeed, that old wits 
ferry house! ood 
Even more inspiring to patriotic minds roi : 
and lovers of American history is the 
building which once served young George 
as a surveyor’s office. After his mother _ 
refused to let him accept the midship- 
man’s commission in the British Navy, 
George returned home. At the farm he pe 
plunged into the study of mathematics 
and surveying. The old building which 
he used for this purpose is one of the 
most historic in the United States still 
in private hands. It is the only one in 
the world, now standing, so intimately as- 
sociated with George Washington’s youth. = 
Remember, Washington’s birthplace 
Wakefield was long ago burned. We all 
know Mount Vernon as the home * oe 
Washington’s maturity. Only at Pine 
Grove Farm can you find a structure 
habitually used by young Washington. _ 
There he labored and studied to fit — 
himself for the employment given him 
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by Lord Fairfax, and for the first public 
position he ever held. 
which he was appointed when only seven- 
teen, was that of “official surveyor of 
Culpeper County, at a salary of about 
£50 a year, Virginia currency.” 

The venerable survey office on the Pine 
_ Grove Farm remains in its original state, 


This position, to 


almost exactly as it was in those far- 
distant days. 
- ture has been erected at one end, the old 
_ office still retains its ancient, hand-made 
The 
fireplace and chimney are intact. 
Mr. James B. Colbert has very wisely 
built corrugated-iron over the 
humble but priceless little house, to shield 
it from the elements. 


Though a modern struc- 


shingles and clapboards. historic 


roof 


Lincoln’s birth- 
place is protected by imposing marble. 
This soul-stirring Washington antiquity 
_ stands unguarded save by the iron roof. 
_ Examining it, one sees marked signs of 
deterioration which, if not soon arrested, 
will lead to complete decay. Some day, 
perhaps, adequate care may forever pre- 
serve this Washington relic from destruc- 
tion by the weather or by fire. But if 
left much longer, an irreplaceable land- 
mark of pre-Revolutionary 
Washington 


days and 
memories will inevitably 
perish. 

Equipped to earn his own living and 
to help his mother, George finally left 
his survey office and went out into the 
world which was so richly to reward him 
Yet for 
_ many years thereafter, he often returned 
to visit Mary Washington at Pine Grove 
Farm. 


for his life of high enterprise. 


That farm was always “home” 
to him. 

Mary Washington continued to live 
on the farm until 1775, or some thirty- 
nine years all told. This was far longer 
than she ever lived anywhere else, her 
stay at Wakefield having been compara- 
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tively brief and her residence at the 
Mary Washington house in Fredericks- 
burg was but fourteen years. By far 
the greatest portion of the life of this 
Spartan heroine was spent at the farm 
where now no stone, no memorial to her 
exists. Strange, this seems; but stranger 
still the fact that the memory of George 
Washington, himself, finds no monument 


—not even a simple wooden tablet—at 
Pine Grove Farm. 
In 1775, as we have noted, Mary 


Washington removed to Fredericksburg, 
across the river. The menace of raiding 
war parties caused George to make a 
home for her in the city. But many a 
day thereafter she used to drive her gig 
over to the farm. 


There she loved to 
superintend the f 


farm work, returning 
with baskets of vegetables destined for 
her town kitchen, where today you can 
see the well-worn utensils of her cookery. 
All of Fredericksburg is, in a way, a 
memorial to George Washington. Not 
only were his childhood and young man- 
hood spent at Pine Grove, but the farm 
was for a long time his own personal 
property, left him by his father’s will, 
though with provisos that his mother 
should enjoy revenues therefrom. 
George Washington’s school days clus- 
ter about the vicinity. After learning all 
he could at Master Hobby’s “old field 
school,” near the farm—to which school 
he often rode a-horseback behind an aged 
negro—in his twelfth year “he made a 
daily journey on horse to what was con- 
sidered a better school among the hills, 
ten miles away.” Next year he began 
attending Pastor James Marye’s Acad- 
emy in Fredericksburg, via the ferry. In 


this worthy pedagogue’s temple of learn- | 


ing, by the way, on the site of the present 
Baptist Church, Presidents Madison and 
Monroe were prepared for college. A 


—_ 


HOUSE AT PINE GROVE WHERE AUGUSTINE 
THE PINE GROVE FARM, NEAR FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


~ 


~ 


IN THIS HOUSE, ON 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LIVED 


WASHINGTON DIED. 


FROM THE AGE OF FOUR UNTIL’ ABOUT NINETEEN 


worthy record for one Academy—three 
Presidents ! 

At Pastor Marye’s, George drew up 
his famous set of “Resolutions,” 
merous rules of conduct such as: 


nu- 
“Let 
your Conversation be without Malice or 
Envy,” and: “Labour to keep alive in 
your Heart that little Spark of celestial 
Fire called Conscience.” And there he 
struggled with his p’s and q’s. 

George’s kins-people (as they say in 
Virginia) lived all about the neighbor- 
hood. At “Marye’s Heights” dwelt his 
aunt and godmother, Mildred Washing- 
ton. Frances Gregory Thorn- 
ton, was mistress of “Fall Hill,” 
distant. And all the 
“Kenmore,” presided over by his sister 
Betty, after her early marriage with the 
ardent Colonel Fielding Lewis. 

Mary Washington’s will was probated 
at Fredericksburg, and can still be seen 
there, in the archives of the city. 
George’s brother Charles built the Rising 
Sun Tavern, still standing, where George 
was a frequent guest. The worthies of 
those piping times used often to meet 
there for the discussion of politics. In 


His cousin, 
not ‘far 
world knows of 


that tavern possibly the earliest seeds of © 
American independence were sown, a ten- 
tative declaration having been drawn up 
there, with George Washington partici- 
pating.—some one-and-twenty days be- 
fore the famous Mecklinburg Declaration. — 

You can still behold a horse- -chestnut a 
tree flourishing in the city, the last of am 
thirteen planted by George’s own hand. - 
It was young George who made the first tar 
survey of the And Fredericks-_ aft 
burg is the city where, in 1752, Washing- is = 
ton was made a Mason; het no monu- 
ment attests that fact. ee 

George Washington once owned seven 
lots of land in Fredericksburg. He fre- _ 
quently visited the magnificent estate of 
“Chatham,” near Pine Grove Farm. In 
company with several French officers, he 
was publicly entertained at the Freder-— 
icksburg City Hall, after the Battle of 
Yorktown. He was the guest of honor 
in 1783 at the great peace ball held 
this, “America’s Most Historic City.” 

His father-in-law, John Dandridge, lies | 
buried in St. George’s churchyard; and 
Fielding Lewis, his brother-in-law, sleeps 
near at hand, under the church steps. | 


town. 


WWAASHINGTON’S OLD HOME FARM 
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Colonel Lewis, the reader will remember, 
built “Kenmore” especially for George’s 
sister Betty. George not only helped 
plan this dwelling, but also had it deco- 
rated with plaster reliefs by Hessian 
prisoners of war. Though Colonel Lewis 
went bankrupt in operating the first small 
arms factory in America, at Gunnery 
Spring in Fredericksburg, the rifles he 
made there helped win American free- 
dom in the Revolution. 

Turn where you will in Fredericks- 
burg, or in Falmouth across the sunlit 
river, you will tread in George Wash- 
ington’s hallowed footsteps. That Wash- 
ington viewed the city as distinctively his 
“old home town” is proved by the letter 
you still may see in the archives, wherein 
over his own signature he calls this “the 
place of my growing infancy.” 

But concentrated, localized, more of the 
George Washington tradition and history 
surround the Pine Grove Farm than any 
other spot that knew his childhood and 
youth, It seems passing strange in this 
age, when all antiquities are prized and 

¥ ae the figures and events of the Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary periods are made 
| so much of—it seems strange, indeed, 
that no one should have taken thought to 
"rescue from oblivion and destruction this 
invaluable Washington home farm. What 
opportunity is offered to preserve and 
restore George Washington’s boyhood 
home as a national shrine; to guard the 
priceless historical treasures there; to 
make of them a Mecca for all American 
Patriots! 
__No individual, no organization has as 
yet seen this opportunity. Pine Grove 
Farm still remains only a simple dairy in 
SSS ate hands. Cattle and hogs are raised 
on the land sanctified by George Wash- 
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ington’s early life, by his ownership, his 
father’s death, the nearly forty years of 
his mother’s dwelling there. 

Perhaps the quaint old “Farm of the 
Cherry Tree” may not be destined long 
to remain brooding, undisturbed, in sun- 
drenched drowsiness on the banks of the 
gently-flowing Rappahannock. A princely 
domain it is—nearly five hundred acres 
of woodland, vale and fertile plain, with 
its historical jewel casket of Washing- 
toniana nestling close beside the river. 
The approaching bi-centenary of Wash- 
ington’s birth is bound ere long to focus 
public attention on this farm of all farms, 
calling it from slumber. 

For the present, however, it still lies 
as it has lain for so many decades since 
George Washington’s voice last echoed 
there, his feet last trod its soil. Gently 
it rests in the golden southern sunshine, 
visited only by the occasional enterpris- 
ing tourist who—lacking all signboards to 
point it out—must seek it for himself. 
Still it seems dreaming of those other 
days when Augustine Washington culti- 
vated its broad acres; when Mary pre- 
sided over its hospitable kitchen; and 
when young George played, worked, stud- 
ied and had his boyish adventures there 
—brought water from the cool, bubbling 
spring, tested his dollar-throwing and 
colt-breaking skill, and, close beside the 
ancient survey office that later was to 
house his studious hours, chopped the im- 
mortal cherry tree. 

George Washington’s Pine Grove Farm 
—a sacred spot, indeed, for all American 
patriots. 

Visiting it, the words spoken to Moses 
from the burning bush recur to mind: 
“Put off the shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground !” 
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The name 
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ORROCK 
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DAVENPORT 


Orrock is a very ancient one, oc- 
curring in early Scottish history. 


In the county 


of Fife lay the great landed estate of Orrock; 
this estate was near Burntisland, a seaport 
town; the town belonged to the Abbey of Dun- 


fermline. 


Previous to the middle of the 16th 


century the name of the Orrick family is said 


meant the 


Roll of Rgimund, a 
Scotland, who compelled all 


to have  orig- 
nated from the 
rock upon the 
Fife coast 
where the estate 
lies. Sir Simon 
de Orrock’s 
name is in- 
scribed upon 
Ragmans_ Roll, 
which the 
Scotch rival of 
the British 
Domesday Book. 
The Ragmans 
Roll originally 
legate of 
the clergy to 


give a true account of their benefices that they 
might be taxed at Rome accordingly. The 
Lairds of Orrok were old vassals of the 


Stewarts of Rosytts. 


The name is variously 


spelled Oroc, Orrok, Orrock, and it is con- 
stantly occurring in the most ancient books. of 
Scottish history. The rise of the Orrock family 
in Scotland followed close upon the signing of 
the Magna Charta of England at Runnymede 
in 1215. They began with Simon de Orroc who 


witnessed a charter 


1248, and embraced 


charters between the Orrocks and many of the 
reigning monarchs of Scotland; also many of 


these contracts were between the 


Abbots of 


Dunfermline and the Orrocks, who were patrons 
of the Abbey and in close and intimate relation 
with the clergy. The Arms given appear in the 
book of Scottish Arms, A. D. 1370. These 
Arms continue to be borne by the Orrick family 


in America. in 


The Davenport family in America traces its __ 
lineage back to Orme de Davenport, born inthe = 
20th year of William the Conqueror, 1086. The __ 
history of the township of Davenport involves _ 
a subject of rare occurrence even in England, 
the descent of a family in one uninterrupted | 
male line from the Norman conquerors of the 
Palatinate, pos- 
sessing at the 
present day the 
feudal powers 
with which the 
local sovereigns 
of that Palati- ‘ 
nate invested it, 
and preserving 
in its archives 
a series of 
original docu- 
ments, the proof 
of its ancient 
history and 
unbroken descent. Vivian de Davenport, son 
of Richard, and grandson of Thomas, and 
the fourth in descent from Orme de Daven- 
port, had a grant of land of the magisterial 
sergeancy of the Hundred of Macclesfield from i 
Randle Blundeville, Earl of Chester, by char- ~ 
ter made during the justiceship of Philip de : 
Orreby between 1209 and 1226. It appears that 
the grant was made to Vivian de Davenport 2 
for the park of Macclesfield of which the Earl =| 
had deprived him, but which Vivian did not 
consider an adequate compensation. The pow- 
ers of this office were the highest the Earl 
could bestow, as it placed in several cases in 
the hands of the sergeant the lives of his sub- 
jects without appeal. At this period the crest 
of the Davenports is said to have been first — 


adopted, and to have been borne upon the hel- | 
mets of the master sergeants to the terror of © ba x 
the numerous bandits infesting these wild dis- 
tricts. John Davenport, the first member of 
this family in America, born in Coventry, Eng- 
land, the founder of New Haven, Conn., died 

in 1670. The Virginia Davenports also trace __ 


their descent from Orme de Davenport. 
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Masts for the Frigates 


By Mayor Epwin Nortu 


TODAY 


coal. 


it is oil. Yesterday it was 
Before that it was special tim- 
- ber suitable for the construction of frig- 
especially masts, 


ates, for the Navy. 
i Just as we now read of the present fear 
that our Navy will be handicapped by a 
lack of oil, similar fears were expressed 
in the past over the possibility that the 
supply of suitable timber and of coal 
would become exhausted and thus leave 
the Navy high and dry. 


A sailing ship 
of the Old Navy without sturdy masts 
was no better off than would be a mod- 


READING, 


LEARY 
TACK BY 


PA., 
NES UNDER CAPTAIN DEN- 
REPULSING 
INDIANS 
FOODMEN CUTTING MASTS FOR 
THE FRIGATES 


McCLELLAN, U. S. M. 


ern battleship of the New Navy without 
fuel oil. And so, during the American 
Revolution, up went the demanding call 
—Masts! Masts! 
for the frigates! 


We must have masts 


Shipbuilding started only a few years 
after the first English settlement was per- 
manently established in America. We 
read that as early as 1614 a yacht was 
built in America by the early naval pio- 
neer who gave his name to Block Island. 
From that date on thousands of vessels, 
including ships for the British Navy, 
were constructed by Americans. Accord- 
ingly, when the “Shot Heard "Round the 
World” was fired at Lexington, America 

had at her command a group of 
fa- 
miliar with the art of building 
for the infant Navy. 
These were the American 
patriots who called for the 
for 


efficient naval constructors, 


trigates 


masts those famous 


“wooden ships” manned 
by “iron men.” 

the American 
there 
virgin and plentiful sup- 
ply of timber with which 
to 


During 


Revolution was a 


construct warships. 
The principal difficulty 
was to get the timber to 
those points the 
coast where the frigates 
were to be built. That dif- 
ficulty was a real one, for 
not only had the timber to 
be transported, but protec- 
tion had to be accorded to 
the workmen against the 
dangers of the forest. 


along 


IN 1780 — 


AN 
ON THE 
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MASTS FOR THE FRIGATES 


What would be your course of action 
if the wife of a half-breed Indian, after 
stealthily creeping up to your door, in- 
formed you that her husband was going 
to scalp you? Land him in jail! Righto; 
that’s exactly what Captain Dennis Leary, 
of the American Marines, a laughing, 
rollicking Irishman, did in the year of 
our Lord, 1780, to Niel Tye, who was 
one of those “dangers of the forest” in- 
terfering with the Navy getting its masts. 

There is a maxim among the Marines 
that an officer is not a sure-enough Ma- 
rine until he has served a cruise on a 
naval ship of war. Dennis Leary won 
his spurs in this regard, as a real Horse 
Marine should, early in 
the Revolution. He was 
Lieutenant of the Andrea 
Doria’s when 
sailed from 
the Delaware Capes 
early in May, 1777, for 
Abacoa under sealed 
instructions. On this 
cruise the Race Horse 
was captured and Lieu- 
tenant Leary’s share of 


Marines 
that vessel 


the prize money was £54, 
IIs, 3d. 

The Andrea Doria was 
destroyed to save her 
from alien possession 
when Philadelphia, then 
the capital of the United 
States, fell to the enemy 
in 1777, after the Battle 
of the Brandywine, Lieu- 
tenant Leary’s duty at 
sea ended with her de- 
struction. Theh came 
varied service ashore for 
the lieutenant, his pro- 


WAG 


the Continental naval authorities to com- 
mand a small detachment of Marines in 
the protection of workmen engaged in | 
cutting out masts for the frigates from 
the forests around Reading, Pa., in the — 
summer of 1780. 
Some time in the spring of 1780 the — 
Board of Admiralty (that served as a 
Navy Department for the Continental — 


Congress) agreed with James Wilson, | 
Esq., that he provide “masts for the © 


Navy of the United States to be cut up— 
Schuylkill and consented that Captain | 
Dennis Leary, a Captain of 


should superintend the workmen who 


: aes" CAPTAIN DENNIS LEARY AND HIS MARINES IN THE 
motion to captain of Ma- FORESTS NEAR READING. PA., PROTECTING WOODMEN, 


rines, and his detail by 


MASTS 
AGAINST ATTACKS BY 


FOR CONTINENTAL 


FRIGATES, 
INDIANS, 


IN THE YEAR 1780 
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were employed in that business.” Cap- 
tain Leary recruited a small company of 
Marines in Philadelphia and proceeded 
to Reading, Pa., a flourishing young set- 
tlement located in the Appalachian foot- 
hills on the Schuylkill River. 

August 27, 1780, Captain 
“alarmed with an account of 
an attack made by the Indians at a house 
about a mile” 


On Sunday, 
Leary was 


from his camp on the 
Schuylkill River, near Reading. He im- 
mediately marched to the house with four 
Marines, where he viewed a scene of sad 
desolation. The man of the house and 
two children were stretched out in death, 
The Indians had 
carrying with them a 
Stopping only to bury the 
dead, Captain Leary started in pursuit of 
the murderers, with ten Marines. Cap- 
tain Balty and Colonel Lintemuth later 
reinforced him with about fifty men. 
The search was continued until August 
31st without locating the savages, and 
was then given up. 

“Since the first attack, a house and a 
barn have been burned on Little Schuyl- 
kill,” two “horses taken,” and “a little 
boy, son of one Shurr, is also missing 
since Tuesday last,” wrote Captain Leary 
to William Moore, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Council, on September 1, 
1780. 

One Sunday about this time, a man 
and his wife appeared in the camp of the 
Marines on the Schuylkill, stating that 
their name was Hamilton and that the 
man was a carpenter. A few days later 
it was ascertained that the man’s name 
was not John Hamilton, as he pretended, 
but Niel Tye, a half-breed. To further 
add to the mystery, Tye’s wife brought a 
message to Captain Leary begging him 


victims of the savages. 
already retreated, 
little girl. 
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to guard himself against her husband, 
who had “determined to scalp” him. A 
guard of Marines soon located the blood- 
thirsty Niel Tye and he was ensconced 
in Reading Gaol. Captain Leary’s only 
comment concerning this unusual affair, 
in a letter to Mr. Moore, was that it 
“seemed a little extraordinary.” 

These incidents proved clearly to Cap- 
tain Leary that he needed additional men 
to adequately perform the mission as- 
signed to him. He therefore, on Sep- 
tember Ist, wrote to Mr. Moore that he 
must “beg the assistance of the Council 
in forwarding such supplies of men and 
provisions as will be necessary for de- 
fending the post where we are, at least, 
if not the rest of the frontier.” On the 
same date he addressed a letter to the 
Board of Admiralty in which he “in- 
formed them that he was entirely inter- 
rupted in the important business they 
were pleased to direct him to perform, 
near the Blue Mountains, by inroads and 
depredations of the savages in that part.” 

These reports brought desired assist- 
ance. The Board of Admiralty requested 
the Pennsylvania authorities to send about 
fifty soldiers to Captain Leary. The ar- 
rival of this reinforcement enabled the 
Captain to furnish proper protection 
to the woodmen who were securing masts 
for the frigates. 

The last known record concerning Cap- 
tain Leary is that five hundred dollars 
was granted him by the Continental Con- 
gress on April 15, 1785. Little, if any- 
thing, more has been ascertained about 
him. He was an American patriot and, 
like thousands of other Americans of 
Irish descent, fought for the Great Cause, 
without hope or expectation of ever re- 
ceiving any eulogies, and, least of all, ap- 


stan 

pearing as the hero of this tale. saree 
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"DEPARTMENT OF THE 


For brief general accounts of the war in the 
Middle Colonies see Bassett: United States, 
188-198; Elson: United States, 254-289; Wil- 
son: History of the American People, ii, 250- 
288; Lecky: American Revolution, 248-294, 
313-328, tells the story from the English side. 
Lossing’s Pictorial Fieldbook of the Revolution, 
if accessible, will help to visualize the scenes. 

1. The military importance of New York 
clearly indicated that city as the next point of 
British attack. (For its geographical signifi- 
cance see the October Program.) The Ameri- 
can attack upon Canada diverted the first 
British reinforcements, and, though Howe left 
Boston in March, he could not reach New York 
until the end of June. For the story of the 
battle of Long Island, the abandonment of New 
York, and Washington’s retreat into Pennsyl- 
vania see: 

Fiske: American Revolution, i, 232-265; 
Lodge: Story of the Revolution, ch. viii; 
Trevelyan: American Revolution, pt. Il, v. I, 
267-297; Fisher: Struggle for American In- 
dependence, i, 515-544; ch. xlv and xlvi give an 
account of Howe's attempt at negotiation. 

2. The American cause was at its lowest ebb 
in the last days of December. Two weeks later 
Washington had driven in the British advance 
posts, recovered most of New Jersey and estab- 
lished himself in a strong position near New 
York. For an account of the battles of Tren- 
ton and Princeton see: 

Lodge: Story of the Revolution, ch. ix; 
Fiske: American Revolution, i, 268-280; Chan- 
ning: United States, iii, 228-236. 

Trevelyan’s American Revolution, pt. II, v. 
II, 84-147, is still more detailed; pp. 27-40 of 
this volume describe the British outrages in 
New Jersey and their effect. 

3. The British plan of campaign for 1777 
centered around an advance from -Canada 
which would have concentrated the British 
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forces in New York and secured the line of the 
Hudson. Burgoyne’s expedition and its se 
are described in any of the following: , 

Lodge: Story of the Revolution, 228-262; 7 : 
Fiske: American Revolution, i, 304-346, 380- 
403; Fisher: Struggle for American independ 
ence, ii, 77-105. 

Channing (United States, iii, 241-273) con- 
siders that the object of the movement was to 
bring reinforcements to Howe rather than to 
cut off New England. For a discussion of the 
year’s operations and their military possibilities 
see Charles Francis Adams’ Studies, Military 
and Diplomatic: The Battle of Long Island, 
and The Revolutionary Campaign of 1777. 

4. A leading cause of Burgoyne’s overthrow 
was Howe’s failure to cooperate. For his 
campaign in Pennsylvania and the fall of the 
American capital see: 

Lodge: Story of the Revolution, 279-300; 
Fiske : American Revolution, i, 350-379; 
Trevelyan: American Revolution, pt. III, 224- 
266. 

Fisher: Struggle for American Independ- 
ence, ii, 10-41, tells the story with slightly 
different emphasis; for his explanation of 
Howe's policy see ch. lix and Ixviii. 

5. “The noblest of Washington’s triumphs,” 
according to Green, was “the unconquerable 
courage with which he nerved his handful of 
beaten and half-starved troops in their camp at 
Valley Forge to face Howe’s army through the 
winter.” 

Lodge: Story of the Revolution, 300-316; 
Fiske: American Revolution, ch. ix; Trevel- 
yan: American Revolution, pt. III, 288-335; 
Fisher: Struggle for American Independence, 
ii, ch. Ixv. 

6. The change in British policy resulting 
from the entry of France into the war put an 
end to serious fighting in the North. 
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The Spivit of ’76 in Bronze and Mavble 


By STEVENSON 


HE, streets and parks of Washington, 

the Nation’s capital, are constant re- 
minders of the heroes who helped 
America win her independence or aided 
the young Republic in establishing its 
Government. Sixteen 
garden spots and thor- 


oughfares 


these 


statues in 


represent 
men whose lives were 
part and parcel of that 
period of the nation’s 
history. 

George Washington, 
America’s foremost 
character, is pictured in 
the first public monu- 
ment erected by the 
Congress of the United 
States in the city named 
for him. Washington 
is portrayed in leading 
his men dur- 
ing the dis- 
couraging 
days of con- 
flict, rather 
than as the 
victorious 
commander- 
in - of 


the Continental Army. He is shown ral- 
lying his troops at the Battle of Prince- 
ton, when he ventured so close to the 
British lines that their shot and shell tore 
up the earth about his horse’s feet. Clark 
Mills, the self-taught American artist of 
the monument (dedicated in 
1860), gave remarkable au- 
thenticity to his work. 
features of 


The 
Washington 
were modeled from the 
statue by 


Houdon, for 


the General sat at 
Mt. Vernon. A painting by 
furnished the 
sculptor with the drawing 
for the horse and trappings 
and the uniform actually 
worn by the General was 


whom 


Trumbull 


copied exactly 
in making the 
memorial. 
The $50,000 | 
memorial. 
erected to. 
General 
fayette in La- 
fayette Park 


SHING 


is an expres- 


sion of grati- 


© National Photo 


FIRST PUBLIC MONUMENT ERECTED TO GEORGE WASHINGTON BY U. 


S. CONGRESS 
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ss SPIRIT OF '76 IN BRONZE AND MARBLE 


tude on the part of the United States wears his full uniform and stands ex- 
Government to the French nobleman and tending his right hand in friendship to . 
his compatriots who fought in the Ameri- the colonists. His left hand on his sword 
can war for independence. The French _ signifies his readiness to take up arms in Pic! 
sculptors, Alex Falguiere and Antonin the cause of Liberty. Comte d’Estaing — * 
Mercie, have shown the hero as a mili- and Comte de Grasse, memorialized by _ 


tary friend of the young Republic. He _ the sculptured statues on the east of the 


STATUE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON ON SOUTH FRONT OF UNITED STATES TREASURY 
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monument, are so honored because of the France from the original model of Ferdi- 
aid which they brought later to the naval nand Hawar, is a replica of the memorial 
forces of America from the French Gov- to him at his birthplace, Vendome, 
ernment. The statues of Rochambeau France. He is portrayed in the uniform 
and Le Beque Duportant, on the west, of his high rank and wears the military 
express America’s gratitude to these two _ 
Frenchmen also. The woman on the 
front of the monument offering the sword 
to Lafayette symbolizes the appeal which wae: 
America made to the Frenchman in offer- = 
ing him the opportunity of aiding the 
cause of national freedom. 

The Rochambeau monument, also in 
Lafayette Park, was erected by Congress 
in grateful acknowledgment to France. 
T soll statue of Rochambeau, made in 


decoration he had earned. As he holds 
plans of battle in his left hand, he directs 
an attack with his right. The bronze fig- 
ure of the woman, in vest of armor with 
sword in one hand and French flag in the 
other, on the front of the monument, rep- 
resents the coming of France as an ally 
to America. The fact that she came over- 
seas is symbolized by the prow of the 
ship on which the figure stands. The in- 
scription on the monument was taken 
from a letter from Washington in which 
he expressed his regret that Rochambeau 
should not remain in America to enjoy 
the freedom he had helped establish : “We 
have been contemporaries and fellow- 
laborers in the cause of Liberty and, as 
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we have lived together as brothers, should 
die in harmony and friendship.” 

General Frederick William Augustus 
Ferdinand, Baron Von Steuben, the drill- 
master of the Revolution, who came to 
America to train the patriot army, is hon- 
ored by the colossal bronze erected to his 
memory by Congress. The Inspector 
General of the American Army is pre- 
sented in Albert Jaegers’ monument in 
his Continental uniform which he wore 
as a model of neatness before his soldiers. 
He wears even the great cloak which he 
cherished so in life that it was wrapped 
about him in death, according to his re- 
quest. The bronze figures on the north- 
east face of the monument represent mili- 
tary training, for a stalwart warrior i 
instructing a youth in warfare and hi 
holds his hand as if to test the sharpness 


Above, right: GENERAL LAFAYETTE 
Lower, right: GENERAL KOSCIUSZKO 
BARON VON STEUBEN 
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of the sword blade. The bronze group 
on the opposite side of the monument 
conveys the idea of Commemoration. A 
woman is seated as if recounting heroic 
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liberty 
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deeds to a child who kneels beside her 
helping her to graft a branch to the mem- 
ory of Von Steuben in the tree of fame. 
Col. William North and Maj. Benjamin 
Walker, his military aides, are pictured 
in bronze medallions on the pedestal. 

It is unusual to see an American gen- 
eral in the Revolution pictured in any 
uniform but that of the Continental 
Army. Brigadier General Casimir Pu- 
laski, the Polish count who gave his life 
for America’s liberty, is, however, pre- 
sented in the military dress of his native 
land on his picturesque equestrian monu- 
ment. History records that this Marshal- 
General, who offered his sword to Wash- 
ington, wore such a uniform even to the 
busbee (hat) during his military service 
here. Kazimierz Shodzinski, the Polish- 
American designer and sculptor of the 
memorial, has portrayed Pulaski’s strik- 

ing features. Congress erected this 

~ $50,000 monument to perpetuate the valor 

_ of the noble Pulaski, who was borne, dy- 
ing, from the battlefield at Savannah. 

On the same day that the Pulaski statue 

was unveiled, the monument to Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, the other Polish general who 
; fought in the Revolution, was also dedi- 
cated, a gift to the Nation by the Polish 
National 


Alliance in behalf of Polish- 
American citizens. Kosciuszko, in his 


~ Continental uniform, stands on a massive 
pedestal holding the plans of fortification 
_ which he had made in the Saratoga cam- 
Paign of 1777. Antonio Popiel’s monu- 
‘ment presents Kosciuszko fighting for the 
of both America and Poland. 
_ The bronze hemisphere on one side of the 


monument shows the map of America 


and a great bronze eagle guarding the 


The 
_ hemisphere on the opposite side shows a 
‘bronze eagle fighting fiercely to overcome 
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the serpent of tryanny. “Reclawice” re- 
last great military 
stand for Poland and the carved words 
“And Freedom shrieked when Kosciuszko 
fell” tell of his defeat. The bronze group 
on the west of the monument pictures a 
young Polish officer who has fallen, but 
who still directs the peasant who seeks 
to protect him with his scythe. The 
group opposite shows a young American 
being freed from oppression by a soldier 
who cuts the ropes which bind him. 


calls Kosciuszko’s 


Historians credit Nathanael Greene as 
being second only to Washington in mili- 
tary importance. 
master General, his success in restoring 
confidence in the defeated army in South 
Carolina in 1778, and his strategy in 
changing reverses into agencies for vic- 
tory were so appreciated by Congress 
that it passed a resolution authorizing 
the erection of a monument in his honor 
in the same year that he died. 
hundred years passed, 


His career as Quarter- 


Nearly a 
however, before 
the $40,000 bronze statue was set up in 
Washington in 1874. Henry K. Brown, 
the sculptor, depicted the General in Con- 
tinental uniform, cockade hat, fringed 
epaulets and close-fitting gauntlets, riding 
before his troops, pointing out the place 
of attack. 

The statue of Benjamin Rush memori- 
alizes the Surgeon General who tended 
the sick and wounded at Trenton, Prince- 
ton, Brandywine, Germantown, and Val- 
ley Forge. Roland Hinton Perry’s bronze 
monument, presented to the Nation by 
the American Medical Association, pic- 
tures the doctor in Colonial attire stand 
ing bareheaded as if in a room with his 
compatriots. The quill pen in his right 
hand and the document in his left are sug- 
gestive of his act in signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The front of the 
monument carries the inscription “Dr. 
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Benjamin Rush, Physician and Philan- 
thropist, 1745-1813.” Other facts noted 
on the pedestal are “First American 
Alienist” and “Signer of the Declaration 
of Independence.” The quotation, “Sine 
calamo somnium,” 
expresses the 
thought that it is 
useless to learn by 
study unless one 
gives out his knowl- 
edge in writing. 

John W ither- 
spoon, the only 
clergyman who 
signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was better known 
to the British, who burned him in effigy, 
than he is today by many Americans. 
The bronze statue by William Couper, 
erected by the Witherspoon Memorial 
Association, shows him in severe minis- 
terial dress holding a book. “Scotland 
1722-Princeton 1794” tell his birth and 
death dates. The fact is sometimes for- 
gotten that every man signing the Decla- 
ration of Independence realized that it 
meant his death in case of defeat. The 
words cast in the bronze tablet on the 
Witherspoon monument are those which 
at member of the Continental Congress 


OHN WITHERSPOON, EDMUND BURKE, AND BENJAMIN RUSH _ 
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uttered just before the vote on the Decla- 


ration of 


which gave courage to the wavering: 
“For my part of property I have some, of 


reputation 


CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL 


than desert at this crisis the sacred cause 
of my country.” 

Facts of history become thrilling when 
they tell of the adventures and sea battles 
of the Revolution fought by John Paul 
His 
Niehaus in the Mall, which shows him 


Jones. 


i 
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Independence was taken and 


That reputation is 
staked, that prop- 
erty is pledged on 
the issue of this 
contest and, al- 
though these gray 
hairs must soon de- 


more, 


scend into the sep- 
ulchre, | would 
rather they descend 
thither by the hand 
of the executioner 


statue by Charles Henry 


clinching his right hand and 
grasping his sword firmly by 
the hilt with his left, portrays 
the unconquerable spirit of the 
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intrepid naval commander. The carved 
panel on the back of the pylon of the 
monument pictures Jones hoisting the 
_ Stars and Stripes on the Ranger, his vic- 
torious ship, the first man-of-war to carry 
1S the flag. Below is the inscription, “In 
life he honored the flag. In death it shall 
honor him.” On a bronze tablet near the 
of the monument is a quotation stat- 
ing in detail many of the requirements of 
an officer in the American Navy. 
-- John Barry’s statue in Franklin Park 
calls to mind the first naval victory won 
- under Continental authority. That im- 
a 2a portant event, on April 7, 1776, the be- 
ginning of the courageous captain’s heroic 
exploits, so impressed John Adams that 
he declared, “We begin to make some 
figure in the navy way.” Barry, who 
never served under a superior ranking 
- officer, stands in towering strength, repre- 
senting both soldier and naval officer. 
- His distinction as commander of Ameri- 
can naval forces has been indicated in 
sculpture by John Boyle. The sword 
_ which he clasps suggests his responsibility 
jn conflict on land. In this $50,000 me- 
- morial erected by Congress, Barry’s birth 
in County Wexford, Ireland, 1745, and 
his death in Philadelphia, 1803, are noted. 
‘The marble Goddess of Victory on the 
front of the monument stands on the 
- prow of the ship she has guided in 
triumph. 


Even the busy man in Washington, 
who cannot take time to enjoy the parks 
where most of the public statues are 
found, is reminded of the War for Inde- 
_ pendence by the Carrara marble statue of 
- Benjamin Franklin on Pennsylvania Ave- 

nue in the much-traveled business district. 
Ernest Plassman and Jacques Jouvenal 
_ have presented him as he appeared at the 
court of Louis XVI. This memorial gift 
to the City of Washington from Stilson 
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Hutchins, a former journalist, shows the 
ambassador in portraiture which is fa- 
miliar to all. The soft stock, ruffles at his 
throat, long coat with fur on collar and 
lapels, knee breeches, hosen, slippers and 
buckles, clothed him exactly as he was 

on that eventful occasion when, through | 
his efforts, the first treaty made between 
the United States and a foreign power 
was ratified. He holds that parchment 
which resulted in France acknowledging ’ 
the independence of America and in 

pledging her aid as an ally to the young 
nation. The four words, “Printer, Phi- 
lanthropist, Philosopher, Patriot,” in | 4 
raised letters on the stone pedestal, epito- 
mize Franklin’s life. 

John Marshall, the Virginian, the emi- 
nent jurist and greatest of all Constitu- 
tional lawyers, was but twenty years old 
when the Battle of Lexington was fought. 
In contributing his legal opinions and 
profound thought to his fellow-statesmen 
when the young Republic was being estab- 
lished, he supplied that which no other 
could have given, and made himself so 
pre-eminent that even today his judicial 
decisions are studied for their wisdom. | 
In his statue, the only one in the Capitol 
Grounds, one sees the Chief Justice of — 
the Supreme Court in his official robes, 
seated in a court chair. The artist, | 
W. W. Story, has made a strong lifelike . 
portraiture of his subject. In the alle- 
gorical panels carved on the sides of the © 
stone pedestal, figures in flowing classical __ 
garments represent Commerce, Educa- 
tion, Philosophy, Jurisprudence, Agricul- 
ture, Victory, and Religion. 

Edmund Burke, who pleaded the cause 
of the American colonists in the English 
Parliament, will ever be associated with 
the American Revolution because of his 
efforts to prevent that conflict. His 
monument, the gift of the English branch ; 
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of the Sulgrave Institute, shows a replica 
of the statue which stands to his memory 
in Bristol, England. If Edmund Burke, 
the most farseeing of British statesmen, 
had been heeded in his speech on Con- 
ciliation, Lord North’s hated policy would 
have been abandoned and the Revolution- 
ary War might have been averted, or at 
least postponed. Burke realized the 
grievances of the colonists and_ the 
“Greatness of the Plantation of the New 
World,” and was bold enough to tell his 
country in eloquent English that “A great 
empire and little minds go ill together.” 
The massive Treasury building at 


s = Washington and its solid blocks of gran- 


_ ite suggest the financial strength of the 
National Government. ‘he statue of 
Alexander Hamilton, on the south front, 
reveals the first Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, the man whose clear 
thinking evolved the plans which were 
fundamental in establishing that branch 
of the Government. James Earle Fraser 
has shown him as poetical and romantic 
rather than as a man of cold business. 

_ He is presented as a colonial gentleman, 
_ elegantly attired, with fichue at his throat, 
_ ruffles at his wrists, long dress coat, knee 


_ breeches, hosen, buckled low shoes and 


carrying his three-cornered hat and great 


coat. ‘Tallyrand attributed to him the 


power of divining without reasoning. 


His achievement as first Secretary of the 


‘ Treasury is tersely told in the inscription 
on the monument: “He smote the rock of 
- national resources and abundant streams 
of revenues gushed forth. He touched 
_ the dead corpse of the public credit and it 
sprang upon its feet.” 
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Bishop Asbury’s part in the American 
Revolution was not contributed to the sol- 
diery, but rather to the preaching of those 
principles and ideals which strengthened 
the soul and made better warriors, patri- 
ots, and citizens. His equestrian statue 
shows him on one of his many religious 
journeys which took him to solitary pio- 
neers in the western wilderness, to scat- 
tered settlements from Maine to Florida, 
or to the people of the important cities in 
America during the Revolution. The 
itinerant Methodist preacher, later be- 
coming bishop, traveled in all two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, delivering sixteen 
thousand sermons and addresses. <Au- 
gustus Lukeman has given lifelike ap- 
pearance in feature, stature, and clothing 
to his monument. The preacher is seated 
on his faithful horse that so understands 
its rider’s moods that it stops and rubs its 
nose against his knee, while the Bishop 
sits meditating on a sermon in his partly 
closed Bible, in which he holds his finger 
to keep his place. 

Each monument of the men of Revolu- 
tionary time has behind it the story of 
sacrifice, courage, and public service. In 
bronze and marble they tell of the char- 
acteristics of those early Americans who 
wove the woof and warp of the Repub- 
lic’s national life. Whether those who 
are memorialized by monuments served 
in the smoke of battle, the turmoil of the 
sea, in halls of legislature, in courts of 
justice, or ministered at homestead fire- 
sides, they helped pay the price of Liberty =| 
and pushed forward with the courage 
born of the indomitable spirit of 1776. 


STATE CONFERENCES 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The seventh annual State Conference of the 
North Dakota Daughters of the American 
Revolution was held in Mandan, North Da- 
kota, September 9 and 10, 1925 

The formal opening of the conference took 
place after a luncheon at the Presbyterian 
Church. Following a processional led by pages 
bearing the National emblem, State and Na- 
tional officers took their places on the rostrum, 
and Mrs. Eric A. Thorberg, State Regent, 
called the conference to order. There were 
three distinguished guests present, Mrs. George 
M. Young, Vice-President General from North 
Dakota, who brought personal greetings from 
Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, our President 
General; Mrs. J. P. Marshall, Regent of the 
Fort Washigton Chapter, New York City, who 
spoke to the conference on the work of the 
Atlantic seaboard States as compared with the 
possibilities of the rest; and Mrs. L. Grant 
Baldwin, Chairman of the National D. A. R. 
“Better Films” Committee, who delivered the 
chief address at the banquet served in the 
dining room of the Lewis and Clark Hotel. 


It was taken to the St. 


The eight Chapters in the State were all rep- 
resented with the exception of one, and the 
Daughters pledged themselves to renewed ac- 
tivity in aiding both sons and daughters of 
Revolutionary forbears, in tracing genealogical 
records, establishing markers at historic spots 
within the State (the marking of two of the 
latter being reported — Sakakawiea Chapter 
placing a marker at Camp Sheardown, and 
Carrington Chapter at Camp Kimball, one of 
the Sibley sites). The State Daughters have 
during the past year had the honor of placing 
a Real Daughter’s Tablet on the grave of Mrs. 
Mary Ann (Hubbell) Camp, born December 
27, 1811, in Walcott, Vermont; died December 
26, 1901, at Reynolds, North Dakota. Her Na- 
tional number was 28,219. She was a member 
of the William Mason Chapter of Fargo in 
the 1890's. The remains of both her husband 
and herself were taken back to Montpelier, 
Vermont, and buried in Green Mountain Cem- 
etery there, the Marquis de Lafayette Chapter 
of Montpelier taking charge of the exercises, 
the North Dakota Daughters bearing the ex- 
pense. This was done under the direction of 
Jennie M. Chenery, member of Dacotah Chap- 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL, MRS. ANTHONY WAYNE COOK, AND MEMBERS OF THE NORTH 
DAKOTA STATE CONFERENCE AT THE ROOSEVELT CABIN NOW SITUATED ON THE CAPI- 
TOL GROUNDS AT BISMARCK 


This log cabin was the home of Theodore Roosevelt while residing on a ranch in Western North Dakota. 
Louis Exposition, then sent to its present site. 
Chapter, which is making the cabin not only a place of historic interest, but a shrine to Theodore Roosevelt 
and to good citizenship 


It is now cared for by Minichoshe 
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ter, Fargo, State Chairman Real Daughters 
Committee. 

Resolutions were passed attacking the paci- 
fist organizations which are wedges of the “Red 
Soviet” to foment revolution in this country; 
supporting the plan for perpetuation of Sul- 
grave Manor in England, ancestral home of 
the Washingtons; endorsing the work of the 
Bismarck Chapter in restoring the Roosevelt 
cabin; pledging the State conference to further 
maintenance of the historic building; and also 
co-operating with State officials and moving- 
picture theater men for better films. 

Another paragraph of the resolutions ex- 
pressed appreciation of the D. A. R. to the 
North Dakota Bar Association for the com- 
pilation and publication of the manuals pre- 
pared for use of prospective naturalized citi- 
zens and for the foreign-born. 

The following officers were elected: State 
Regent, Mrs. G. L. Glaspbell; First Vice-Re- 
gent, Mrs. J. L. Bowers; Second Vice-Regent, 
Mrs. A. M. Powell; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
H. L. Lincoln; Treasurer, Mrs. Paul Johnson; 
Registrar, Mrs. W. S. Stratten; Historian, 
Mrs. J. R. MacKenzie; Parliamentarian, Mrs. 


W. A. McIntire; and Chaplain, Mrs. L. N. 
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At the conclusion of the business meeting 
the conference adjourned to the Roosevelt cabin 
at Bismarck, where the members of the Bis- 
marck Chapter, Minneshoshe, served a delicious 
luncheon in the historic building which has 
been restored under D. A. R. direction. A 
tablet dedicating the cabin as a shrine to Amer- 
icans was unveiled. Since the Roosevelt cabin 
has been restored from decay and neglect by 
the D, A. R., which assumed charge, more than 
five thousand visitors have inspected it and 
registered during the three months it has been 
open. To serve these, some one member of 
the Chapter has always been on duty to give 
information on the life of Theodore Roosevelt 
in North Dakota. 


No one could sit in that primitive cabin made 
from roughly hewn logs, without feeling a 
thrill of admiration for the “Great American,” 
who will go down in history as an example of 
the finest type of American citizen. It was in 
this environment and atmosphere that Roose- 
velt received the inspiration for many of his 
best literary efforts. 


2 
(Mrs. J. R.) Jesse S. MacKenzie, 


HE National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
records with deep sorrow the loss by death of the following Charter 
Members : 


Miss Bessie G. Daves, National Number 404, member of Francis 
Scott Key Chapter of Maryland, died September 8, 1925. 


Mrs. Lucreria O. L. Le Moyne, National Number 671, member of 
Pittsburgh Chapter of Pennsylvania, died July 21, 1925. 


_Mps. Auice Bruce, National Number 68, member 


of George Wash- 
ifigtor’ Chapter of Texas, died June 14, 1925. ; 
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not be published. 


ANSWERS 


4494. JaMES.—Ann James b 17 Mch 1767 d 
18 Sept. 1855, mar 2 Dec 1784 Henry Gaitskill, 
emigrant from Ireland to Va. & thence to 
Clark Co., Ky. where they were among the 
early settlers. John Gaitskill, father of Henry, 
was a mariner of the Rappahannock River & 
his name appears on records in King George, 
Spottsylvania & adjoining counties. A _ bro.- 
in-law accompanied Henry & Ann Gaitskill 
James to Clark Co., from Va. but I do not 
know his name—Mrs. W. H. Whitley, 525 
Vine St., Paris, Ky. 

6525. MENDENHALLS.—The Mendenhalls were 
Quakers, name was originally Mildenhall, from 
the manor of that name in Wiltshire, Eng. 
John Mendenhall came to Pa. 1683 & set in 
Concord, Chester Co. now Delaware Co. where 
his bro. Benj. & his sis Mary, w of Nathaniel 
Newlin, had homes. Benj. mar 1689 Ann, dau 
of Robt. & Hannah Pennell, & had chil Joseph 
1692-1743; Moses 1694-1731; Samuel 1697-d 
yg; Nathan 1705-d yg; Rob’t 1713-1785. Benj. 
s of John mar 1717 Lydia Roberts b 1694 in 
Wales d 1752. Had 4 daus & sons Samuel b 
1722 d 1787 mar Esther Williamson; & Joshua 
b 1727 d 1815 mar Lydia Mendenhall his cou- 
sin. Benj. Mendenhall was a Quaker preacher, 
in 1742/3 he was given a certificate to visit all 
the Quaker meetings in Va. & N. C. in com- 
pany with the celebrated Preacher Thomas 
Hopwood from Eng. When abt. to return 
home he became ill & died at the home of 
Zachariah Nixon’in Perquimans Co., N. C. 
aged 52. Thos. Griswold Mendenhall came of 
Quaker parentage. The recs of the family 
will be found in the Friends Monthly Meeting 
Records in Shelby Co., Ind. or places in Va. & 
O. where they located. Friends were careful 
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Unverified family traditions will 
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to record all b, d & mar in their various meet- 
ings. Data is from Sharpless Family Book, p. 
168-169.—Eleanor F. Gibson, Sheldon, Iowa. 

10307. CocHRAN.—Eleanor Cochran mar Jo- 
seph, son of Joseph & Elizabeth Wallace Jun- 
kin, not Duncan. Joseph Junkin was a Rev. 
sol. Eleanor attended the Enoch Brown school 
but remained at home the day of the Indian 
Massacre to help her mother spin & thus es- 
caped the terrible death of her schoolmates.— 
Mrs. Margaret L. Krall, 31 South Penn St., 
Shippensburg, Pa. 

11875. Weeks.—An Ezekiel Weeks was Jus- 
tice of the Peace for Hyde Co. N. C. in 
1739. N. C. State & Colonial Records, com- 
piled under the direction of Stephen B. Weeks. 
He may have infor. of this fam. Grimes’ Ab- 
stracts of N. C. Wills, would contain the Will 
of Ezekiel Weeks if extant—Mrs. W. H. Whit- 
ley, 525 Vine St., Paris, Ky. 

12002. BLANTonN.—Copies of the Recs of 
Spottsylvania, Henrico, Cumberland & Pr. Ed- 
ward Co.’s Va. says:—Richard Blanton & his 
w Eliz. were living in Spotts. Co. & his will 
was prob. there in 173- ment. names of 2 sons 
& 3 daus. Of, these Richard, Jr. mar Jo- 
hannah Anderson & the two buy & sell land 
in Spotts. Co. Richard’s will ment. wife & 
chil. who were James mar Delphia; John 
mar Patsy; Thos.; David mar Lucy Johns. I 
have copies of these wills & inven. from Cum- 
berland Co. recs. David Blanton, Cumberland 
Co, mar a dau of Joseph Johns & Frances 
Tinsley. Their s Anderson Tinsley, named 
for his gr. mothers, Johanna Anderson & Fran- 
ces Tinsley, mar Eliz. Pitt Vawter, gr. dau. of 
Thos. who d 1806 who was s of Edw. Vawter 
who built the old “Brick Church” on “Vawter’s 


Springs, Miss. 


Church.”—Mrs. Egbert Jones, “Box Hill,” Holly 
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‘ FAUNTLEROY.—Robert & w Sarah Fauntleroy 
of Richmond Va. deed to Henry Smith Turner 
the right & title in the military lands they are 
entitled to as heirs of Henry Fauntleroy dec’d 
in consequence of his service in the Rev. War 
or any they may have as legatees of Dr. Moore 

Fauntleroy, dec’d. Will recorded in Richmond, 
 - Va. 1 Sept. 1813—Mrs. C. Wm. Nelson, 5152 
Vernon Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

12271. Sprers—Henry Cary, Jr. had a dau 
Sarah b 1729 who mar 1748 Alex. Spiers, a 
Scotch merchant who returned to his home in 
Glasgow 1750 taking his wife with him. She 

never returned to Va. Ref:—Va. Carys, p 
9g0.—Miss Mary Newman, Yorktown, Va. 

12274. Biccs.—The History of the Sandusky 
Expedition in 1782 gives the following: “The 
advance was led by Capt. John Biggs’ Com- 
 pany.”—Miss Edith Warden, Mt. Pleasant, 

Westmoreland Co., Pa. 


Wells b 29 July 1662, son of Sam’l & Eliz. 
_ Hollister Wells, d 7 Dec 1711 aged 49. Thos. 
~b 10 Jan 1698; Hezekiah 1702-1711. Chil of 
Thos. Wells by his 2nd mar:—Wm. b 12 Jan 
1706 d 7 Dec. 1783; Wait b 4 Jan 1708; John 
_b 10 Feb. 1710; Ichabod b 26 Apr. 1712. Ge. 
Reg. vol 20; Mem. Hist. Hartford Co. vol 2, 
p 467. Capt. Thos. son of Capt. Samuel d 11 
_ Dec. 1711. John, Ichabod’s full bro is credited 
_ with res in Colchester, Conn & with dying there 
Bi: 1761 & with having a son b Colchester 4 Nov. 
1718. Col. 19 p 64 Hartford Land Records 
_ gives a deed from Thos. Wells to John Wells, 
_ Jr which land is bounded by my uncle Black- 
~ leach Welles. Ichabod Wells reserving unto 
my father John Wells 7 March 1692. This 
would give the settlement of this Ichabod’s 
estate to the jurisdiction which includes Col- 
_ chester, Conn. in 1792. The name of his w & 
rec of his d & mar may be found in that 
_ neighborhood—Mrs. F. F. Knous, 265 Bassett 
§t., New Haven, Conn. 
12383. Carr.—Gideon Carr came to Albe- 
—marle Co., Va. 1730 when his uncle (in all 
probability Maj. Thos. Carr) gave him 400 a 
of land provided he would live on it. He had 
sons John & Micajah. John Carr b — d 1809 
_ mar Eliz & had chil David mar Eliza, dau of 
_ Achilles Borncock; Thos. D.; Mary mar Wiley 
Dickerson; Malinda mar Drury Wood; Nancy 
mar Allen Jones; Eliz. mar Thos. Salmon; 
Sarah mar James Early; Anderson B.; John 
_ F. Anderson Buckner Carr of Albemarle Co. 
mar Ist Julia A. Crockman of Orange Co. 
_ Their chil were John Fendall b 14 Oct 1813 & 
Jane. Julia A. d shortly aft they went to 
Memphis. He mar 2nd Nancy Kimbrough & 
had James who was killed accidently & Virginia 
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who mar 1st — Thomas, 2nd — Golliday & 3rd, 
Dr. Hewitt. Jane of the 1st mar married Dr. 
W. Rose, 2nd J. W. Alexander & 3rd C. R. 
Hendrickson. Anderson B. Carr d in Mem- 
phis 1848 he was a business partner of Marcus 
Winchester another of the founders of Mem- 
phis. John Fendall Carr mar Arabella, dau of 
John Vann Williams & his w Matilda Caroline 
Harrison. They were cousins. Some of this 
rec. came from old family Bibles. There are 
abt a dozen John Carrs recorded in Va. & no 
means of identifying which one had Rev. 
rec—Mrs. W. F. Robertson, Gonzales, Texas. 

12383. Carr.—This query was also partially 
answered by Miss Annie Boggs, University St., 
Oxford, Miss. 


QUERIES 


12422. CHAPMAN.—Wanted gen & names & 
dates of wife & chil of James Chapman who 
commanded a company at Bunker Hill & was 
killed at Harlem Heights.—B. L. B. 

12423. parentage 
& all infor possible of Shadrach Nickoll whose 
will is found in Court House, Uniontown, Fay- 
ette Co., Pa. dated 1815, & mentions wife Eliz. 
& chil Wm., Ann Susannah, Mary & Phebe. 

(a) ForsytH.—Wanted parentage of Jona- 
than Forsyth who was killed during Rev. Had 
bro James who died intestate leaving property 
to the chil of Jonathan, namely James, John, 
Rebecca, Polly, Wm. & Nancy. This will of 
James is recorded in Greensburg, Westmore- 
land Co., Pa. Family tradition states that the 
two bros. were b in Conn. 

(b) Taytor—Wanted parentage of Beriah 
Taylor who mar Kesiah Gaskill in Burlington 
Co., N. J. in 1767. Was there Rev. rec in this 
line?—M. W. C. C. 

12424. INGRAHAM.—Wanted ances of Amasa 
Ingraham b 7 Jan 1800 in or nr Olive, Ulster 
Co., N. Y. mar Nellie North, 14 Nov. 18109. 
Is there Rev. rec in this line?—E. G. J. 

12425. Winc.—Wanted gen & any infor of 
John Wing, bro of Matthew & Daniel of east 
of Sandwich. This is a Mayflower line — 
W. E. C. 

12426. HurFFMAN-TEAL.—Wanted parentage 
& dates of b & m of Jacob Huffman who mar 
Margaret Teal of N. J., removed to Lancaster 
Co., Pa. where he d 1820. Wanted Teal gen 
also—E. J. R. K. 

12427. SMitH.—Wanted given name & Rev. 
rec of Capt. Smith who mar Abiah, dau of 
Abel Chapin of Springfield, Mass. 
mar bef 1765 as a son was b to them that yr. 

(a) Rocers.—Wanted ances of Hope Rogers 
who mar 1713 Esther Meacham at Windham, 
Conn. 
Josiah, Ichabod & Ishmael.—O. V. R. W. 


His chil were Joseph, Jethro, Jeduthan, | 
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12428. BuNKER - GusTINE - AUGUSTINE.—Abt 
1792 a widow Gustine or Augustine mar 
Bunker. Res. nr Harrisburg, Pa. & abt. 1800 
they removed to nr Hamilton, Butler Co., Ohio. 
One of their sons was in the War of 1812. 
Wanted maiden n, place of b & dates of “wid. 
Gustine.”"—G. C. W. 

12429. Crain.—Wanted gen name of w & 
chil & all infor possible of John Crain 1759- 
1832, soldier in N. C. Line & placed on Pension 
Roll of Steward Co., Tenn. 183b—B. L. B. 

12430. GATEs.—Wanted gen of Seth Gates b 
1775 Preston, Conn & of his wife Abigail Mer- 
rill b 19 Dec. 1777 at West Hartford, Conn. 
They were mar 1 Jan 1800 in Litchfield, Her- 
kimer Co., N. Y.—A. G. 

12431. TERRELL—W anted parentage with 
dates of Archibald Terrell who lived in Orange 
Co. Va & removed to Woodford Co., Ky. abt 
1805. Had five chil b in Va—A. W. 

12432. StRAwN-McKamie.—Wanted gen of 
Henry Putnam Strawn of Newbern, Tenn. & of 
his w Temperance Benton McKamie.—H. S. 

12433. Biopcett-FuLLER.—Wanted gen of 
Samuel Fuller & of his wife Mary Blodgett 
whom he mar in Conn bef 1740. Their dan 
Sarah mar respectively John Merrell, Dyer 
Loomis, Fuller, Green & Rood.—L. B. C. 

12434. Waters-IsAAK.—Wanted __ parentage 
with dates of Nathan Waters, who mar Re- 
bekah Isaak of Prince Georges Co., Md. 
Their chil were Arrana who mar Philemon 
Jones; Kavia mar Wm. Beck; Sarah who mar 
Wm. Anderson; Margaret mar ist Samuel 
Radcliffe & 2nd Chas. H. Marriott; Rachel 
mar Lloyd Ridgley; John served & d in War 
of 1812; Nathan I. mar Jemima Duvall & set 
in Ohio; Mabel mar Wm. C. Anderson & also 
went west. Wanted also marriage rec of 
Nathan Waters & Rebecca Isaak. Would like 
to corres with desc in this line—F. E. N. P. 

12435. Bracc-Lecc.—Wanted parentage of 
Willis N. Bragg b 5 Mch 1799 nr Richmond, 
Va. Had bro Joel & sis Cassandra & Va. He 
removed to Ky. & later to Pine Grove, Hawkins 
Co., O. He mar Jane Virgin Legg b 3 June 
1811 at Cincinnati, O. dau of Wm. & Polly 
Virgin Legg who were among the Ist settlers 
of Cincinnati. Would like to corres with 
anyone having data on these families. 

(a) gen 
with dates of Israel Williams b 15 April 1828, 
Jefferson Co., N. Y. mar Mary Jane Cunning- 
ham b 16 Apr. 1829 in Ohio & d 1 Dec. 1921 
at Bessemer, Ala. Wanted her gen also.—M. 

12436. MAappox-Marrocks.—Wanted gen with 
dates of Elijah Mattox who was b in AI- 
leghany Co., Pa. 1790. 1810 set in Claremont 
Co., O. Was a Methodist minister —H. L. B. 
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12437. WiLtson.—Benj. Wilson b in Troup 
Co., Ga. mar Miss Cameron, whose Christian 
n was prob Susan. Their s Rev. Thos. Benj. 
Wilson, Baptist preacher & his w Lusa Stan- 
ley lived in Tallapoosa Co., Ala. Their chil 
were Jesse Stanley, Benj. & Sarah Jane b in 
1849 Tallapoosa Co., Ala. 

(a) Kelley 
& w Higginbotham lived in Tenn. & had 15 
chil. the oldest Levicy was b 1814 & one son 
Leonard Elisha was b 1835. Wanted dates of 
b, m & d of Elisha Kelley & of his wife & 
ances of each—J, M. M. 

12438. Hacerty—Wanted parentage of 
Chlotilda Hagerty b Hagerstown, Md. 1745 
mar Christ Church, Pa. 12 Dec 1766 James 
Wood, wanted his gen also. Their chil were 
Charlotte mar John Rine & lived at Bedford 
Springs, Pa. He d 1815 leaving Charlotte 
a wid with 8 small chil. one Ellen was reared 
by Mrs. Mills of Zanesville, O. & Sarah Ann 
was reared by Mrs. Ebart of Uniontown, Pa. 
Mrs. Mills & Mrs Ebart were daus of James 
& Chlotilda Hagerty Wood.—G. T. 

12439. METER. 
—Samuel Thomas mar Marcia Pettibone of 
Kingston, Pa. 1807, their dau Abigal mar 
Zacheus Van Meter & moved to Morgan Co., 
O. Their dau Rachael Van Meter mar Wm. 
Barr of Tuscarawas Co., O. whose mother was 
Cahill. Wanted gen & Rev. rec of Cahill- 
Barr-Van Meter & Pettibone. Pettibones 
cames from Conn.—C. R. P. 

12440. Rick.—Thos. Rice emigrant to Han- 
over Co., Va. 1600. Want as much of this line 
as possible. A desc. Nathan Rice b 1740/45 
is especially desired. Nathan had chil. Jesse, 
Gabriel, Nathan Jr. & Lucy b abt. 1760 mar 
1785 John Willis in Lincoln Co., Ky. They 
were prob from Hanover Co., Va. were in Ky 
1785. 

(a) Hate.—Wanted all infor possible of 
Armstrong Hale of Va. b prior to 1760, wife 
Eliz. sons Caleb b 1790, Josiah b 1795, Arm- 
strong b 1799 in Ky. Armstrong Hale Sr. d 
1799 in Mercer Co., Ky. 

(b) Hurr.—Charles Huff b in Va. or Pa. 
abt 1770 d in Ky. 1845. Sons Wm. b 1803, 
Lewis b 1807, John & Charles b 1810. Wife 
was Polly or Sarah New dau of Sarah Tooley 
of Albemarle Co., Va.—M. A. D. 

12441. Berry —Wanted parentage & Rev. 
rec of father of Lewis Berry b in Va. 24 Feb. 
1773 mar 24 Dec. 1795 Agnes b 14 Dec. 1777. 
Wanted also her maiden name & parentage. 
Their chil were Wm. b 10 July 1797; John b 
10 June 1799; Edwin Gardner b 1 Feb. 1801; 
Eliz. b 7 July 1803; Mary b 3 Jan 1806; Raney 
b 17 Apr. 1807; Samuel b 4 Apr. 1809; Lucindy 
b 22 Apr. 1812; Benj. Lewis b 3 Jan 1814; 
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was b 1805/10. 
Would like to corres with any desc in this 
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James b 6 Oct. 1815; Thos. Harvey b 25 Apr. 
1817; Milton b 30 May 1819; Eliza b 28 June 

1821. Lewis Berry d 26 June 1847, his w 
Agnes d 28 Dec. 1845.—-J. T. M. 

12442. WiLLIAMs.—Wanted names & dates 
of chil of David W. Williams & his w Mary 
Thomas. David W. was the son of David 
Williams one of the captors of Major André. 
—F. D. 

12443. CHAMPLAIN-CHAMPLIN.—Wanted gen 
of Geoffrey Washington Champlin who mar 

_ 1806 Rebecca Perry and lived in Rhode Island. 
E.R. 

12444. CAMPBELL-NoRMAN.—Wanted parent- 
age of each & their places of birth in Va. of 
_ David Campbell & his w Cynthia Norman who 

were mar abt 1775 in Augusta Co., Va. & re- 
moved to Christian Co., Ky. bef 1796. 

(a) Catvert-Curry.—Wanted parentage of 
_James Curry who mar Margaret dau of David 
Calvert in 1740 in Va. Wanted place of this 

mar. 
(b) Davis-Vance.—John Davis son of 
John, mar Susan Vance prob in Wythe Co., 
Va. bef 1820 when they removed to Ind. 
- Wanted Vance gen.—H. P. C. 

12445. Doty-WINEGAR.—Wanted ances, dates 


: of b & m & place of b of Lucy Winegar who 
_ mar Leonard Doty b at Amenia, Duchess Co., 


_N. Y. 1773. Reuben father of Leonard re- 
‘moved to Fairfield, Oneida Co., N. Y. abt 
1784, he was living at Mohawk, Herkimer Co. 
1790. Leonard & Lucy’s oldest son Harvey 
Wanted place of his birth. 


tine. —A. D. O. 
12446. SnypEr.—Wanted names of bros & 


a sis of Michael Snyder, son of Frederick, who 


came to Ind in 1807 & mar Eve Ely. —E. H. M. 
12447. WaLpron.—Wanted parentage & Rev. 


ree of Col. Azariah Waldron who mar Debo- 


rah Brown. He enlisted from N. H. or Mass. 
—E. B.C. 

12448. BocAn.—Wanted dates of b, m & d 
of Sergeant Isaac Bogan & w Esther Farrar. 

“ He served in Rev. from Union Dist. S. C. in 

Col. Brandon’s Regt under Capt. Thos. Blas- 
singam. 
(a) Kinc—Wanted dates of b, m & d of 
ae Wm. King also his wife’s name & dates. 
Wanted parentage of Wm. Rufus King, Vice 
Pres., of Ala. also dates of b, m & d & name 
of wife of Charles King, son of Wm. a sol in 
the War of 1812. The chil of Charles were 
__ Rufus, Michael & Geraldus.—L. M. G. 

-- 12449. Lee.—Thos. Lee of N. J. was b 1727. 
Wanted maiden n of wife & names of chil with 
dates & whom they mar.—S. /. S. 

12450. SHERWoop.—Wanted dates of b, m & 
dof each of the following Rev. soldiers: 


Solomon Sherwood & his s Dr. Isaac Sher- 
wood who was Lieut. Col. under Col. Ann 
Hawk Hay, Haverstraw precinct in Orange 
Co. Wanted also names of their wives with 
dates & places of b & their res. during Rev. 
also Sherwood gen. with refs. Dr. Isaac’s chil 
were Levi, Samuel, Isaac, Benj., Hannah, Eliz. 
& another dau. Would be glad to corres with 
desc.—E. C. P. 

12451. Ryerson -RyAson.— Wanted gen, 
names of w & child with dates & all infor 
possible of John Ryason who served in Rev. 
from N. J. & of Roger Carothers, also known 
as John Roger who served in Pa. troops from 
Cumberland Co.—I. J. C. B. 

12452. Gi.Mour.—Wanted ances of George 
Gilmour b 10 Mch 1788 d 31 Oct 1835 & of his 
w Polly Terrell b 14 May 1792 d 17 Mch 1820. 
Was George’s father a Rev. soldier ?—O. M. G. 

12453. Day.—Wanted parentage of Eliz. 
Day b 4 Dec 1754 d 23 Dec. 1817 & of her hus- 
band whom she mar 1773, Charles Shepherd b 
1746 d 22 Dec 1820. Their chil were John, 
Dyer, Lois, Beitha, Phoebe, Wealthy & Charles. 
—C. D. 

12454. StarKEY-CoyLE.—Wanted infor & 
given names of Starkey, a Rev. officer who 
mar —— Coyle of Hd or Pa—J. A. 

12455. Gisson.—Wanted parentage & place 
of mar of Andrew Gibson who mar 1773 
Sarah Hopkins & lived for a few yrs aft. in 
Lancaster Co., Pa. 

(a) Kennepy.—Isabella Kennedy, dau of 
David of Chester Co., Pa. mar Ist Daniels, 
mar 2nd John Wilson. Wanted Wilson gen & 
Rev. rec in line —M. L. K. 

12456. ALBRIGHT.—Wanted parentage with 
Rev. rec of father of Hannah Albright b 10 
July 1775 Orange Co., N. Y. d 13 Feb 1868, 
Milford, Mich. mar at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
1798 Robert Crawford b 1 Feb. 1770 at Pound 
Ridge, N. Y. d 11 Feb. 1839 at Milford, Mich. 
They removed to Mich in 1838 & set with some 
of their chil in Milford —O. W. C. 

12457. Atrwoop.—Wanted parentage & date 
of b of Elija Attwood, Sr. who mar abt 1755 
Ann Goodspeed at Barnstable, Mass. & d. 4 
Aug 1806 at East Haddam, Conn. 

(a) Wuitinc.—Wanted parentage & date of 
b of Esther Whiting who mar Elija Attwood, 
Jr. & d 23 Dec. 1813 at East Haddam, Conn. 

(b) parentage & date 
of d of Judge Joseph Reynolds of Courtland, 
N. Y., who was b 14 Sept 1785 at Easton, 
N. Y. Wanted also place of b of Josiah Har- 
ris Reynolds who was b in Vt. 10 June 1801 
bro of Judge Joseph—A. E. T. C. 

12458. Roperts.—Wanted gen of Julia Ann 
Roberts, 1809-1863 who mar Robert Gibbs 
Taft—A. N. T. 
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12459. Gi.perT.—Wanted given name, dates 
& Rev. rec of Capt. —— Gilbert father of Lois 
Gilbert who mar Col, Benj. Waite of Windsor, 
Vt. in 1767 & had chil Ezra, Benj., Gilbert, 
Thomas, Joseph & John. Wanted also infor 
of Larrima Heaton b 1776 d 1872 mar 1793 
Benj Waite, son of Col Benj & Lois Gilbert 
Waite—L. B. T. 

12460. VAN Dyxe-Conover—Wanted par- 
entage of Richard Van Dyke who mar abt 
1802 in Marian Co., Ky., Mary Conover. 
Their chil were Eliza, Garret, Parthena, 
Richard Hall, Quinton. Wanted also names 
of chil of Peter Van Dyke & his Rev. rec. 
Mary was the dau of Joseph & Rebecca Hall 
Conover, sometimes called Crovenhover & 
Crownover. Would like to corres with desc. 
—C. V. D.C. 

12461. Lams.—Wanted ances of Benj. Lamb 
& of his w Nancy, who were natives of N. C. 
One of their sons Isaac b 20 Mch 1818 in 
Floyd Co., Ind. mar 20 Feb 1836 Jane Hall 
& moved to Fulton Co., Ill. in 1841.—F. E. L. 

12462. CALKINS.—Wanted dates of b & d of 
John Calkins of Bennington Co. Vt., also date 
of his mar to Catherine Juslin. Their chil 
were John, Joshua, Avery, Claresay, Catherine, 
Sarah, Dolla, Lavina & Belus. He enlisted in 
a Mass Reg’t & served during the Rev.— 
L. 

12463. KincstEy.—Wanted parentage of Es- 
ther, w of Solomon Kingsley, who in 1820 with 
fam of ten chil were in Attica, Genessee Co., 
x. 

(a) Davis—Edward Davis b abt 1770 be- 
came Baptist Deacon of Fort Edward N. Y. & 
Pawlet, Vt. Mar 1st (wanted maiden name of 
this w, her dates & parentage) & had chil Edw. 
Jr., Ralph, Harmis. Edward Davis mar 2nd at 
Pawlet, Vt. 1 Dec. 1814 Polly Riley. Wanted 
date of his death. Is there a Baptist Hist. 
Soc. in N. Y.? 

(b) SHay.—Wanted parentage of Ruth Ann 
Shay b 1814 & reared nr Lake George. List of 
chil of Capt. D. Shay of Shay’s Rebellion fame 
will show her father. 

(c) Cave-Casstn.—Sarah, dau of Benj. Cave 
mar Wm. Cassin. Sarah Cassin b Ky. Mar. 3, 
1800 mar Uel Musick 3 Apr. 1818. Wanted 
Cave & Cassin gens of Culpeper Co., Va. 

(d) Twirry.—Wanted parentage of Allan 
Twitty, presiding Judge, Franklin Co., Mo. 
1840. Had bros & sis, John, Ambrose, Susan, 
Sallie, Charlotte, Permelia, & Elvira. Their 
gr. father was Russell Twitty Rev. sol from 
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N. C. He removed to Mo. abt 1819. Would 
like to corres with desc. 

(e) Jounson.—Jeff Johnson had bro John 
Sumner Johnson who mar Nancy Fitzgerald, 
youngest of eight. Her mother was Lucy 
Webb. Help on all these lines desired. 

(f{) Davipson-Naytor.—Jorden Davidson, 
son of Abner, b 3 Nov. 1807 mar Sally Naylor 
28 May 1827 in Ky. or Va. Would like to 
corres with desc —H. J. 

12464. Brooke.—Wanted parentage of Thos. 
Preston Brooke, of Hillsboro N. C. He served 
in Rev. & was a leading Mason in Hillsboro. 
Mar Eliz. Cason, a cousin of Lord Cornwallis. 
His fam removed to Tenn aft the Rev. He 
died from a wound rec’d in Rev. war.—E. G. 

12465. HENDERSON.—Wanted parentage of 
Rachel Henderson b 15 Nov 1764 in Shenan- 
doah Valley of Va. mar Wm. Murphy & d in 
St. Francois Co. Mo. 26 Mch 1844. Wm. 
Murphy 1759-1833, enlisted 1776 as soldier under 
Capt. Wm. Leftridge & in 1777 as sergeant in 
Capt. Peter Houston’s Co. from Bedford Co., 
Va—H. M. C. 

12466. StoucHton.—Wanted parentage of 
Nathaniel Stoughton b 1777 in Windsor Co., 
Vt. mar 2 Mch 1800 Sarah Nichols b 23 Jan 
1783 in Stanton, Mass. Their eldest s Na- 
thaniel was b 6 Dec 1802 & mar 23 Sept 1824 
Naomi Wright.—H. B. 

12467. CARSKADDEN.—Wanted ances of Eliz. 
Carskadden who was b abt 1767 d 1815 mar 
Daniel Smith, in Centre Presby. Church, Perry 
Co. Pa. Her aunt Eliz. Carskadden mar James 
Blaine & their s was called Scadden Blaine. 
Her father was George. Wanted infor of this 
fam.—J. Z. C. 

12468. Harroip-HarreEtt.— Wanted gen of 
Chester Harrold who mar tst — Everrett; mar 
2nd Betty Stephens 2 Jan 1789 at Bardstown, 
Ky. then removed to Franklin Co., Ind. Would 
like to corres with desc—E. H. R. 

12469. Warp.—Wanted parentage with dates 
& any infor of Sebra Ward who mar 28 Nov 
1778 Lewis Day a Rev. soldier. 

(a) Farmer.—Wanted Rev. rec with proof 
of service of Peter Farmer of Killingworth, 
Conn. who served in the early part of Rev.— 

12470. Meap.—Wanted parentage & dates of 
Hannah Mead who mar Stephen Atwater in 
1771 & lived in Conesville, N. Y. 


uel Buchanan who d 20 Dec. 1857 at Lockport, 
N. Y. also of his wife Margaret Trotter.— 
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To insure accuracy in the reading of names and promptness in publication, 


ports must be typewritten. 
a Chapter officer —Epiror. 


Albemarle Chapter (Charlottesville, Va.) 
has recently erected boulders marking the 
birthplaces of two distinguished sons of Albe- 
Meriwether Lewis and George Rogers 

Clark. “Locust Hill,” the birthplace of Meri- 
- wether Lewis, is a short distance from Ivy 
_ $tation, and the Clark memorial is a few miles 
_ distant from the town of Charlottesville on 
_ what is known as the Stony Point Road. The 
_ boulders are of fair size, with handsome bronze 

tablets attached, and both are close to the road 

in positions to attract attention from passing 
cars. 

Ceremonies of unusual interest were held at 
April 209. 
_ After luncheon Mrs. John Alexander of the 
Beverley Manor Chapter and State Chairman 
of Historic Spots read a carefully prepared 
paper on Clark, and Mr. Albert Bolling of the 
Charlottesville bar delivered an address on 
Lewis. The meeting then adjourned to the 
Clark birthplace, where the boulder was for- 
mally unveiled with appropriate ceremonies. 
The Lewis tablet was put in place a few weeks 
later. 

The erection of these memorials is largely 
the result of the labors and enthusiasm of two 
members of the Chapter, Mrs. Carter Harrison 
and Miss Lena Barksdale. 

Mrs. C. M. Sparrow, 
Mrs. R. B. BEAN, 


Chapter re- 
They should not exceed 400 words in length and must be signed by 


Charity Cook Chapter (Homer, Mich.). 
After a lapse of five years, Charity Cook Chap- 
ter seeks recognition among the pages of “Chap- 
ter activities.” During this time we have 
zealously put forth every effort to do our bit 
toward advancing the principles of a great so- 
ciety of which we are a small part. Our mem- 
bership numbers thirty-three, with only twenty- 
two resident members. 

We make our annual or “birthday” meetings, 
which occur in October, a special social occa- 
sion. In 1922 our “birthday” party was held 
in an historic building —called “The Green 
Mountain House” in 1835. It is now a modern 
hotel, located on one of the leading trunk lines 


across the State, following an old Indian trail. — 
Alice Cort- 


The Organizing Regent, Mrs. 
right, is very keen on locating Revolutionary 
soldiers’ graves. We have placed markers and 
held patriotic exercises for four heroes and 
plans are being made to honor another. 

Our new Regent, Miss Florence Cook, initi- 
ated her regime by issuing invitations to the 
Coldwater Chapter and Mary Marshall Chap- 
ter (adjoining Chapters) to join Charity Cook 
Chapter in a social “get-together,” June 30. 
After a bountiful picnic dinner, our Regent 
gave the address of welcome, which was fol- 
lowed by short responses from the State Vice- 
Regent, State President of the League of Wo- 
men Voters, visiting Regents, and ex- -Regents 
of our Chapter. 


BOULDERS MARKING BIRTHPLACES OF GEORGE ROGERS MERIWETHER 
LEWIS ERECTED BY ALBEMARLE CHAPTER, 


| 
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— TABLET UNVEILED IN HONOR OF MRS. NANCY AMELIA er WEMPLE BY THE 


JAMES ROSS 


It has been the desire of each Regent to 
enrich our treasury that we might be able to 
give to the different State and National projects. 
Sufficient funds have been received from a quilt 
exhibit, flower -and waffle sale, rummage and 
baked goods sales, a series of “silver” teas, and 
two movie films, to enable the Chapter to give 
liberally to the International College at Spring- 
field, Mass.; to the Joffre Institute in Patis; 
to the Caroline Scott Harrison Memorial; to 
Maryville College; and in January, 1924, we 
made a personal gift of $1.00 per member for 
the University Scholarship Fund in memory of 
our World War heroes from Michigan. Each 
year the Chapter votes to meet the budget 100 
per cent; to give 25 cents per capita to the 
Manual Fund; and to send $2.00 to Ellis Is- 
land. We also send bags of clothing to the 
Crossnore School, N. C., and to the Caspion 
miners in northern Michigan, and fruit, jellies, 
magazines, and candy to the veterans at Roose- 
velt Hospital, Camp Custer. 

Ours was one of four Chapters in Calhoun 
County to purchase a Michigan flag for the 
State Industrial School. We have also pur- 


CHAPTER OF KANSAS CIT 


chased 250 Flag Codes and distributed them 


in the public schools and business places. 


We observe Washington’s Birthday and 


ry 


Flag Day, and on two occasions we have held __ 


vesper services for deceased members. One > 


of our members presented the Chapter with a he 


copper spoon mould bearing the date 1800 on 
the handle. This mould has been sent to the 
Museum in Memorial Continental Hall. 

During her six years’ 


term of office our 


Chapter Registrar compiled a number of vital eat 
records and family histories, which have been _ 


Hall. 
been placed on file by our Chapter Librarian. 
Our year books show a monthly program of 
varied and interesting subjects, and although 
we are small in numbers we feel “In union 
there is strength.” 
SaraH L,. Frnt, 
Historian. 
Ocklawaha Chapter (Eustis, Fla.), organ- 
ized March 30, 1916, by Mrs. N. W. Carruth, 
with 13 members. Miss M. B. Bishop, Regent. 
First work of Chapter was for woman’s club, 


sent to the Library at Memorial Continental 
Other histories and cemetery records have _ 


Nes 
y 
a 
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BRONZE DRINKING FOUNTAIN ERECTED BY MARGARET GASTON CHAPTER IN LEBANON, 
TENNESSEE 


February 21, 1917; April, 1907, presented 
large flag to public school; June 14th, observed 
Flag Day with patriotic program for benefit of 
local Red Cross, $28.50. 

February 22, 1918, had in parade seven deco- 
rated cars; on same day presented the town of 
Eustis with a fine flag, also a service flag which 
hung in the post office during the War. Chap- 
ter gave flag complete with staff to the Lake 
County Guards, I. N. Kennedy, Captain. This 
flag was presented with appropriate exercises 
at Tavares, Fla., the county seat, on Sunday, 
April 7, 1918. March 17, 1919, paid per capita 
for the restoration of Tilloloy, France. On 
February 16, 17, 18, 1920, the Chapter enter- 
tained the State Conference. Among our 
guests were Mrs. George Thacher Guernsey, 
then President General; Mrs. G. W. Minor, 
Mrs. F. H. H. Calhoun; Mrs. J. L. Buel and 
a number of State Regents. 

Chapter gave its quota for silk flag for 
Memorial Continental Hall and for Liberty 
bond; to America’s gift to France; to Mary 
Martha School, N. C.; to George Thacher 
Guernsey scholarship; to boys’ dormitory; to 


Lincoln Memorial University; to Florida room 
in Memorial Continental Hall; Americaniza- 
tion College, Boston; cash prizes for best his- 
torical essays to Eustis High School; to State 
Seal for Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge, 
$10; gave a second flag to public school; cele- 
brated St. Distaff Day, 1924-1925; sewing for 
Montverde School. Distributed Flag Codes, 
copies of Constitution, to county schools. 
February 22, 1924, beautiful float in parade; 
car parade in 1925. Paid $145 toward Ribaut 
Monument; bought lineage books; observed 
Constitution Week; took part in memorial ex- 
ercises for the late President Harding and in 
National Defense Day; observed Huguenot 
Sunday; subscribed to Martha Berry School, 
Tennessee, and International College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Members attended the services of the Lake 
County statue to service men, Armistice Day, 
November 11, 1924. Major General Charles P. 
Summerall, a Eustis boy, an honor guest at the 
fete, made a fine address. Eustis is intensely 
proud of him. 

Chapter had delegates but twice at Conti- 


on 
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nental Congress. The writer had the honor to 
be the first delegate to represent the Chapter 
in 1920. Mrs. J. S. Simpson, retiring Regent, 
April, 1925. Chapter has thirty-seven mem- 
bers. 

(Mrs. B. H.) IRENE E. Voct, 
Press and Publicity. 


General Marion Chapter (Canon City, 
Colo.). A memorial stone has been erected at 
Canon City by the General Marion Chapter, and 
dedicated in honor of Colonel Zebulon Mont- 
gomery Pike. The monument has been placed 
in the State park in a position that renders it 
clearly visible from the Pike’s Peak Ocean to 
Ocean Highway. The stone is a_ granite 
boulder weighing several tons, erected on a con- 
crete base set deeply in the ground. Inserted 
in the face of the stone is a handsome bronze 
tablet bearing in raised letters the following 
inscription : 

To commemorate the fact that Zebulon Pike 
built a Block House on the West Side of Sand 
Creek, near the Arkansas River and spent the 
winter of 1806-07 there, This monument was 
erected by General Marion Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

The dedicatory program was opened with a 
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salute to the flag, by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, followed by an invoca- 
tion by the Rev. Warren Meyers, rector of 
Christ Episcopal Church. Pupils of the — 
schools then sang some patriotic selections. 
Mrs. J. C. Bushinger, of Monte Vista, State 
Regent, gave a brief sketch of the founding of 
the organization and its work. We quote from 
her closing lines: 


“In this western country, where there is so 
little of Revolutionary value, it is most pleas-— 
ing to have markers such as the one we con- 
secrate today; a marker that will keep before 
our minds the qualities and: characteristics of 
the bravest, most heroic figure of his day— 
Colonel Zebulon Montgomery Pike.” 


The monument was formally presented to — 4 


Canon City by Mrs. Mabel Greydenne Smith, — 
first Regent of the General Marion Chapter, 
and was accepted on behalf of the city by Mayor | 
A. J. Turner. The ceremony was closed with 
the singing of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
This marker represents to this Chapter the 


patriotism and loyalty of its members to wey ee 


patriotic cause. 
Epona L. THoMAs, 
Historian. 


ABIGAIL ADAMS CHAPTER, DES MOINES, IOWA wa et 
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Abigail Adams Chapter (Des Moines, 
Iowa), on May 22, 1925, paid honor and tribute 
to two of its Real Daughters, Mrs. Sophia 
Dolson Andrews, born 1829, died 1924, and Mrs. 
Catherine Beatty Cox, born 1822, died 1915. 
State and local Daughters, assisted by a group 
of school children, took part in a_ beautiful 
service for the unveiling of official Real Daugh- 
ter markers. 

In the picture taken at the grave of Mrs. 
Andrews are seven of her direct descendants : 
her nephew, Mr. W. E. Barrett, his two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. G. A. Holland and Miss Ada Bar- 
rett, the great-great nephew, Robert Holland, 
who, with his cousins, Dirk and Marvin Bar- 
rett, and Elizabeth Ann Barrett, unveiled the 
marker. Mr. W. E. Barrett's mother, a Real 
Daughter, sister of Mrs. Andrews, 
Michigan. 

Others in the picture are Mrs. R. H. Munger, 
State Regent; Mrs. F. I. Lee, State Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Mrs. Clarence Van Epps, 
State Vice-Regent; Mrs. C. G. Saunders, State 
Recording Secretary; Miss Harriett Lake, Past 
State Regent and Past National Vice-Regent; 
Mrs. W. R. Beck, Regent of Abigail Adams 


lives in 


Chapter; Mrs. Almeda B. Harpel, Past State 
Registrar; Mrs. Alice B. Gorst, charter mem- 
ber of Abigail Adams, and Mrs. H. R. Howell, 
Past State Regent and Past National Vice- 
Regent. 

(Mrs. E. R.) Mary H. 


Recording Secretary. — 


Margaret Gaston Chapter (Lebanon, 
Tenn.). On September 15, 1925, Margaret 
Gaston Chapter unveiled a bronze drinking- 
fountain to mark the site of the historic town 
spring, around which Lebanon was laid out in 
1802. 

The s'mple but impressive exercises opened 
at 4:30 p. m. with the singing of “America,” 
and prayer by Rev. Dr. Johnson. The able 
Regent, Mrs. A. B. Martin, presided, and gave 
interesting and valuable historic data concern- 
ing the old spring and early days. She then 
presented the fountain to the city, while Mrs. 
J. N. Mackenzie drew aside the flag which 
covered it. It was received by Commissioner 
local 


Adams, who also gave some facts of 

history. 

The closing prayer was offered by Rev. John 


DEDICATION OF TREE AND TABLET AT LAKE VIEW PARK, LORAIN, OHIO 
BY NATHAN PERRY CHAPTER 


— 
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SARATOGA CHAPTER MEMBERS ATTEND COLONIAL TEA 


F. Beasley, thus concluding a memorable event 
in our Chapter work. 
(Mrs.) MaupE MERRIMAN HUFFMAN, 
Historian. 


Old North Chapter (Boston, Mass.), on 
April 25, 1924, dedicated a tablet at the Old 
North (Christ) Church in honor of Robert 
Newman, the sexton who hung the lanterns 
in the belfry on the night of April 18, 1775, 
as a signal for Paul Revere “to ride and 
spread the alarm” that the British were coming. 

The exercises at the church were presided 
over by the Regent, Mrs. George Southwick, 
and were attended by about 350 people. Prayer 
was offered by the State Chaplain, Mrs. George 
Jenkins. Addresses of welcome by Mrs. Esther 
Boland and Mrs. Arthur James of Old North 
Chapter, were followed by short addresses by 
Bishop Babcock, Miss Isabelle Gordon, State 
Regent, Mrs. James Peabody, State Vice- 
Regent, Mrs. Russell Magna, Vice-President 
General, Mrs. George Warren, State Regent 
of New Hampshire, and the Rev. Mr. Dewart, 
rector of Old North Church, who spoke inter- 
estingly of Robert Newman, his life and 


family. Other notables attending were Miss 
Harriet Hancock Newman, direct descendant 
of Robert Newman, Edward Talbot, past master 
of St. John’s Lodge, of which lodge Robert | 
Newman was a member, also past president of 
the Sons of the Revolution. Beautiful vocal | 
selections were rendered by Mrs. Ora Williams 
and Mr. Frank Robinson, son of one of the — 
Chapter members. Little Ruth Boland, a great- 
granddaughter of one of the “Minute Men,” 
unveiled the tablet in the courtyard of the — 
church. This was followed by a social hour at 
“the 
to the church. 

Robert Newman was the youngest of four 
sons of Thomas Newman, a Boston merchant, — 
and Mary Thomas Newman, of excellent 
English descent and an _ intensely patriotic — 
family. He was an ardent friend of Paul — 
Revere and a true patriot daring enough for 
the dangerous task of hanging the lanterns as 
a signal light in the belfry of the North 
Church. Owing to an accident in his youth he 
had to give up active life and became sexton 
of Christ Church, which office he held for a 
long time. 


next 
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On the evening of the 18th he remained in 
his room until secretly notified; descending, 
bade good night to British officers quartered on 
the family, returned, and climbing out a back 
window, hung the lanterns and was asleep in 
his bed when the British came for him. 

Marie L. MILter, 
Historian. 


Nathan Perry Chapter (Lorain, Ohio) 
was organized July 17, 1918, at the home of the 
Organizing Regent, 
Mrs. Theodore R. 
Oehlke, and we have 
the distinction of hav- 
ing the largest number 
of organizing mem- 
bers of any Chapter 
in Ohio. Many promi- 
nent officials were 
present, including the 
State Regent, Mrs. 
Edward L. Harris, 
who installed the of- 
ficers. This Chapter 
was named in honor of ’ 
Nathan Perry, a Revo- 
lutionary soldier, who, ball 
after the war, came to kre 
Ohio. 

Our regular meet- 
ings are held monthly 
from October to May, 
inclusive, at the homes 
of members, and con- 
sist of devotionals, 
Salute to the Flag, a nye 
short program and 
business session. Also 
a collection is taken 5 THE 
for flowers for mem- 
bers who are ill. 

Copies of the Flag Code, Ohio Flag Law, 
and the American’s Creed have been distributed 
to the schools, hotels and restaurants, to mer- 
chants selling American flags and to leading 
organizations of this city, asking co-operation 
in our efforts to inform the public as to the 
correct use of the flag. 

A gold medal is given to the pupil of each 
semi-annual graduating class of Lorain High 
School having the highest average in U. S. his- 
tory. A subscription to the DAUGHTERS oF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE is 
donated yearly to the Public Library. We 
adopted a French war orphan and have con- 
tributed $36.50 toward her support yearly, be- 
sides sending Christmas gifts. 

We have given our quota for: 


OLD 


Tilloloy ; 


Sexton of this church 
uu ng the lanterns in the Belfry” 


APH 


Tints ot the 


UNVEILED BY OLD 
SAL EM STREET, BOSTON, ON APRIL 2s, 
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Sarah E. Guernsey Scholarship Fund; 


the 
Manual for Immigrants; the Pilgrim Mothers’ 
memorial fountain; gift to the French Govern- 
ment of a painting; for Ellis Island, and 50 
per cent of our quota to the N. S., D. A. R., 
Liberty Loan. The Chapter has contributed 
yearly to the Annette Phelps Lincoln Memorial, 


the Epiphany Mission and 
Scholarship. 

On the tooth birthday anniversary of Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant, April 27, 1922, the Chap- 
ter dedicated a tree 
that we planted and a 
tablet upon a boulder 
placed near it, in Lake 
View Park, to the 
memory of Quincy A. 
Gillmore, a Major- 
General in the Civil 
War, who was born 
on this site. 

We petitioned the 
Commissioners of Ge- 
auga County to pur- 
chase a marker for 
the grave of a Revo- 
lutionary soldier at 
Fowlers Mills, this 
soldier being the an- 
cestor of a member. 

Other gifts through 
the treasury and indi- 
vidual subscriptions 
include: $136 to the 
Caroline Scott Harri- 
son Memorial; $25 to 
the Schauffler School, 
also boxes of table 
supplies ; $16 in money 
and cooking utensils 
to Caney Creek Com- 
munity Center in Ken- 
tucky; $2 to the American International Col- 
lege, toward Christmas dinner and gifts in 
1920; $100 to the Tamassee Industrial School, 
making our Chapter one of the founders; $10 
for signs on the Old National Trails Road; 
$10 to the Kenmore Association of Fredericks- 
burg, Va.; and $5 each to the Mitchell Home 
in North Carolina, Women’s Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association, Marne Memorial, and for 
the tablet at Campus Martius House at Mari- 
etta, Ohio. 

Twenty-six war service records of soldier 
relatives have been forwarded to the State 
Historian. 

During her five years of Regency, Mrs. 
Oehlke, founder of Nathan Perry Chapter, has 
spared neither time nor money to make the 


the Philippine 


is hance 


NORTH CHAP- 
NORTH CHURCH ON 


1924 
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Chapter a success. 
membership was increased to 145. 
EpNA WALKER PURCELL, 


Through her efforts, our 


Historian. 
Saratoga Chapter (Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.). Our Chapter, Mrs. Howard H. Hall, 


Regent, is doing a splendid work. We have 
recently purchased a silk flag and several of 
the members embroidered the D. A. R. em- 
blem on a beautiful blue and white satin ban- 
ner finished with a gold fringe. These are 
equipped with poles, standards, gold eagles, gold 
cord and tassel. These flags were first dis- 
played in a beautiful service called “Massing 
of the Colors,” June 15, 1924. This was the 
first service of the kind to be held in Saratoga 
Springs, also north of New York City, and was 
- most successful. All organizations of the city 
that use the American flag were in line in the 
parade which preceded the service. This meet- 
ing was supervised by Mrs. Lillian K. Ford 
Andrews. 

Saratoga Chapter is a charter member of the 
Battle Field Association (Saratoga), and is 
planning a memorial to Revolutionary dead for 
the 150th anniversary. We are the first Chap- 
ter to broadcast programs via radio. Two 
Battle Day programs, October 7, 1923-24, were 
broadcast with address by Rev. A. H. Boutwell, 
“The Battle that Made Us a Nation,” and an- 
other by Charles E. Ogden, Secretary of the 
Battlefield Association, “One of the Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World.” Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday, January 17, was also ob- 
served by addresses on the radio in churches 
and schools of our country. A history of the 
activities of New York State Daughters of the 
American Revolution has been compiled by for- 
mer State Historian, Mrs. Florence S. B. Men- 
ges. She has also compiled 13 volumes of 
World War records. Mrs. Nellie F. S. Hay- 
den, Past Regent, has made a complete recerd 
of Past State Conferences up to 1923. Our 
Saratoga County old trail work has been com- 
pleted by Mrs. Lottie D. G. Hewitt. 

The Chapter has been able to accomplish 
much outside work owing to the splendid efforts 
of the thrift committee, Mrs. Georgia E. S. 
Cook, chairman. Over 642 graves have been 
located and we hope to give these care. Ameri- 
canization education has been a feature of our 
activities. We are contributing toward the fund 
for the chimes at Valley Forge. We have pre- 
sented to our new high school a set of eight 
oak chairs and table. Rev. R. H. Claxon de- 
livered a stirring address on Washington’s 
birthday guest night, “Washington in Connec- 
tion with World Court Movement.” 

An attractive float was entered in our floral 


féte, colors purple and gold, Mrs. Cora Scott 
Waring in charge. Mrs. Florence S. B. Menges 
and Mrs. Lillian K. Ford Andrews were host- 
esses at a colonial tea; candle light and the 
colonial gowns added greatly to the charm of 
the occasion. 
(Mrs.) GrorcianNA Hatt WaAFUL, 
Historian. 


Major Joseph Bloomfield Chapter 
(Bloomfield, N. J.) was organized in 1916 with 
a membership of twelve. We have at the pres- — 
ent time thirty-three members on our roll, and 
several papers pending. Meetings are held | 
monthly from October until May, with a Guest | 
Day in June. The most important event in 
the history of our Chapter occurred in No- 
vember, 1923, when we placed a boulder and 
bronze tablet on our historic green in honor 
of Gen. Joseph Bloomfield. 

The program was as follows: 
Rev. A. G, Sinclair, D. D.; Pledge to the Flag; | 
“The Star-Spangled Banner”; unveiling of 
the tablet, by Mr. Charles Bloomfield, oldest = 
living relative of General Bloomfield, and Mrs. 


Invocation, 


J. Bentley Cueman, founder and Regent of 
the Chapter; presentation of tablet to the ia 
town of Bloomfield, by Mrs. Harry James 
Wright, Regent; accepted on behalf of town, 
by Mr. Charles H. Demarest, Mayor. 

The remainder of the program was held in _ 
the Community House, where the Regent wel-- 
comed the guests. The principal address was 
given by the Rev. Joseph F. Folsom, Secre- 
tary of the New Jersey Historical Society. 
The program closed with the singing of 
“America,” 

Among the many notable guests present 
were Mrs. Henry D. Fitts, Vice-President Gen- — 
eral from New Jersey, and Mrs. George W.. 
Gedney, former Vice-President General, 
as State Regent, conducted the organization 
ceremonies at the institution of this Chapter, ‘ 

Two pictures of Gen. Joseph Bloomfield, 
framed and marked, have been given to the _ 
High School and Community House. Our _ 
D. A. R. MaGaAzine is kept on file in the Pub- | 
lic Library. On Memorial Day, 1924, we pre- 
sented the Community House with an Ameri- 
can flag. 

We have also contributed to the following: | 
Maryville College Scholarship; State Regents 
Scholarship; Philippine Scholarship; Indian _ 
School, Witchita, Kansas; Ellis Island; Ameri- 
can International School, and Old Roads Com- 
mittee. Manuals have been given the foreign- 
born classes in the evening schools, and prizes 
are given twice a year for the highest average 
in American history. We are also preparing 
a box for Ellis Island for the use of the 
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women detained there. In the near future we 
expect to place a Revolutionary marker or 
the grave of Gen. Joseph Bloomfield, at Bur 
lington, N. J. 
Cora A. WRIGHT, 
Regent. 


Eau Claire Chapter (Eau Claire, Wis.) 
organized May 7, 1918, with a membership of 
twenty-six and now has a membership of fifty- 
two. 

We have very little historical background, but 
plans are under way to mark a place on th 
Chippewa River bank where our Civil War vet 
erans left with “Old Abe.” We have con 
tributed to most of the patriotic organizations 
endorsed by the National D. A. R. 

A party was given at the home of Mrs. J. 
T. Barber, a charter member of this Chapter, on 
October 12, 1924, and was one of several pleas- 
ant social affairs given. 

We hope we are doing a little to promote 
patriotism and good citizenship in our small city. 

Erne, Stowe La Breck, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Madam Rachel Edgar Chapter (Paris, 
Ill.) The dedication of the historic marker, 
to replace the one erected some years ago by 
the pupils of the Palermo School, took place 
Saturday afternoon, October 11, 1924. There 
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are many interesting historical facts pertain- 
ing to the time this was the popular camping 
ground of the Indians. A never-failing spring, 
and the fact that this is the highest point in 
Illinois, which was proved by the Government 
survey of 1870, assisted in making this an ideal 
camping site. 

Miss Briscoe, our Regent, gave a short and 
ry interesting history of events leading to 
> erection of the marker by Madam Rachel 
lgar Chapter. The pupils of the Palermo 
hool rendered two numbers, “The Stars and 
ripes” and “My Flag.” Mrs. D. A. Richard- 
n gave a review of some of the earlier his- 
ry of Palermo, and the many events that 
ve taken place there since the peace treaty 
is signed. 

On the marker is a bronze tablet bearing the 
llowing inscription: “Near here on July 18, 
65, Colonel Croghan, Deputy Superintendent 

Indian Affairs of the British Government, 
ade a preliminary Treaty of Peace with 
’ontiac, Chief of the Ottawas and leader of 
he great Indian Confederacy.” 

By the terms of this agreement the allegiance 

the Indians was transferred from the 
rench to the British, thus securing the east- 
n Mississippi Valley for Anglo-Saxon civili- 
tion. 

The intersection of Fort Harrison (Terre 
Haute), Fort Clark (Peoria), and Kaskaskia 
(Detroit) trails were in this vicinity. The site 
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for the marker was presented to the Chapter 
by Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Richardson. 
Rose Moss Scort, Historian. 


Shikelimo Chapter (Lewisburg, Pa.) has 
61 members, of whom 40 are resident mem- 
bers. We gained eight members and have ten 
application blanks under preparation. Our 
average attendance has been thirty-two. 

The Chapter voted to join the Union County 
Historical Society in erecting a boulder near 
the entrance to the Brush Valley Narrows, 
in Union County, to mark the place where a 
Revolutionary patrol was killed by Indians. 

The Chapter program for 1923-24 was a study 
of pioneer history of Buffalo Valley. Talks 
were given on Early Lewisburg, Wild Life in 
Buffalo Valley; the Oldest Church in the Val- 
ley; Pioneer Farming and Gardening in the 
Valley ; The King’s Pine—Rafting and Lumber- 
ing in Central Pennsylvania; the Beginnings of 
Bucknell University; Home Industries in the 
Valley ; Transportation, Travel, and Taverns in 
Buffalo Valley. The year’s program closed with 
the annual charter luncheon in June, which in- 
cluded anecdotes of our ancestors. At this 
meeting we heard an interesting talk on Lewis- 
burg in Civil War Times. o's 


We consider the year very successful. Three-— 
fourths of our resident membership attended 
each meeting. Interest in the early history of - 


the Valley reached such a pitch that in April the | 


Chapter authorized a combined loan exhibit and — 
card party. The loan exhibit yielded a collec-— 
tion of old-fashioned articles that filled 
floor in the home of former Regent, 

George S. Matlack. 

One room was devoted to hand-woven cover- 
lets, 
burg. A second room was filled with old-fash-_ 
ioned quilts. This display included a remarkable 


East Indian print brought over from Calcutta — oP 
In another | 


in 1758 as a part of a bridal outfit. 
room was a table filled with examples of the 
lights of other days; another with beaded bags; _ 
in another homespuns, pewter ware, china, — 
silver, old Bibles and books of a hundred years — 
ago. There were Taufscheins and confirmation 
certificates, lovely Paisley and silk and lace 
shawls, silhouettes, wooden dolls, leather fire- 
buckets. There were many articles used by 


Revolutionary soldiers of the Valley fromatiny _ 


trunk carried by Michael Lebkicher, whose grave © 


one 


Mrs. 


a number of which were made in Lewis- 


at Mifflinburg the Chapter has marked, to a fork 


carried by Colonel Henry Spyker, whose grave © 
in Lewisburg the Chapter has also marked. 
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these articles came from 
the homes of Chapter 
members. 

The Chapter paid $5 
to the Old Concord 
School and completed 
its four-year payment 
of $100 to the Tamas- 
see School. As a gift, 
it received sets of the 
Fifth and Sixth Series 
of Pennsylvania 
Archives, and pur- 
chased for itself Line- 
age Books 55-60. 

Mary B. TuHEIss, 
Recording Secretary. 


Katahdin Chapter 
(Scottsbluff, Neb.) en- 
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blue china, her old 
furniture, especially the 
corner cupboards, con- 
tributed to the Co- 
lonial atmosphere. 
Costumes were ex- 
quisite and bespoke 


many hours of pains- 
taking work in prepa- 
ration. Mrs. Berry 
read an excellent paper 
on “China of our 
Grandmothers,” and 
Mrs. Interlied chose as 
her subject, “White 
House China.” 

Our September meet- 
ing dealt with the Con- 
stitution of the United 
States. In October we 


joyed a delightful Co- CHAPT-E — were fortunate in hav- 
lonial party on Febru- ing with us our wt 
ary 18, at the home of Mrs. Israel, in Morrill. Regent, Mrs. Elizabeth O’Linn Smith, of 
The Morrill members of the Chapter were hos- Chadron. She told us of the Continental Con- 


tesses, and had arranged a delicious dinner for 
us after our drive. Mrs. Israel’s home was 


¢7, anch an aw 


entertainment 


gress, and we gave a dinner at the Lincoln 


Hotel in her honor. At our November meet- 
em ¢tha Ramantec at Our 


no we took nn the Ramantic Oricin 
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Patriotic Songs, and found it a most fascinat- 
ing subject. In December we studied the 
habits of the Pilgrims and Puritans, and in 
January we celebrated our Charter Day. Our 
study in March was confined to our own State, 
when a paper on “Prominent Women of Ne- 
braska” was read. We also discussed the 
Agate Fossil beds, which are not far from 
Scottsbluff. In April we heard about “Ameri- 
ca’s Duty to the New Citizen,” and had our 
Convention reports. In May came the annual 
election of officers, and in June the long- 
awaited family picnic. 

“Katahdin” is an Indian word meaning “The 
Highest Point in the State,” and Scottsbluff 
Mountain, for which the city of Scottsbluff is 
named, is the highest point in Nebraska— 
hence our Chapter was named Katahdin. It 
was organized in May, 1921, and chartered in 
January, 1922. We have 49 members. 

IRENE WELSHER NEIGHBORS, 
Press Chairman. 


Tioughnioga Chapter (Cortland, N. Y.) 
was organized December 6, 1900. We have 
answered all calls of the National Society as 
far as possible. Since the work of the New 
York State Chapters has been placed on a 
sound and workable basis by the State Regent, 
Mrs. Frances Tupper Nash, Tioughnioga 
Chapter has kept up with the demands made 
upon her by the State, most important of 
which has been the building of the New York 
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State Cottage at Tamassee. The Regent of 
our Chapter was instrumental in carrying out 
the plans for the cottage. 

We have paid our full quota each year for 
the Manual, and have sent two boxes of mate- 


rials to Ellis Island for use by the Director 


stationed there by our Society. This year we 
have contributed to the bell, which New York 
State is giving to the chimes to be placed at 
Valley Forge. During the years since the war 
we have carried on our local activities. Our 
meetings are well attended, and many inter- 
esting papers have been written, copies of 
which have been sent to the Reciprocity Chair- 
man. Last year a paper was sent to the State 
of California for use there on “Historic York- 
town.” 

A history of Cortland County has been 
started by the Chapter, which we hope will be 
completed in the near future. We have a 
membership of 110, which is steadily in- 
creasing. 

On Flag Day our members gathered at the 
McLean, N. Y., cemetery to pay tribute to the 
loving memory of Mrs. Phebe Ann Tiffany 
Colegrove, the Chapter’s one Real Daughter. 
Assembling at the D. A. R: boulder in Cort- 
land, N. Y., the members were taken in cars 
to the cemetery, where they were met by 
friends and old neighbors of Mrs. Colegrove. 

Mrs. Colegrove was born April 8, 1824, and 
died February 28, 1909. The last years of her 
life were spent at the Home for Aged Women 
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HNIOGA CHAPTER, CORTLAND, N. 


Y., UNVEILING MARKER ON GRAVE OF A 


REAL DAUGHTER, PHOEBE ANN TIFFANY COLGROVE 


in Homer, N. Y., where she was cared for in 
the room maintained by Tioughnioga Chap- 
ter. A picture of Mrs. Colegrove hangs in this 
room as a constant reminder of her sunny 
disposition. 

The program as carried out at the unveil- 
ing of the marker was as follows: Scripture 
and Invocation, Mrs. L. J. Travis; Hymn, 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” Daughters; Pre- 
sentation of Marker, Helena M. Myers, Chair- 
man Committee Real Daughters; Unveiling 
Official Bronze Marker, Miss Cora Wells, a 
relative of our Real Daughter; Response for 
the Daughters, Mrs. Raymond B. Wells, Re- 
gent Tioughnioga Chapter; Response for Fam- 
ily, Mrs. W. W. Bennett; Song, “America.” 

Mrs. Ropert W. Stirrat, 
Recording Secretary. 


Mordecai Gist Chapter (Baltimore, Md.). 
The true worth of any organization 
judged by the recorded deeds. 
decai Gist Chapter’s D. A. R. value is shown 
when looking over those records for 1923- 
1924. One special and nine regular meetings 
were held and with the June meeting the year’s 
work closed. The Regent, Mrs. H. Matthew 
Gault, has presided at all meetings, which were 
held at members’ homes, with two ladies acting 
as hostesses. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
enabled the Chapter to carry on its philan- 


is 
So the Mor- 


thropic work and meet all D. A. R. obligations. | 
The various ways of making money have been 
by card parties, musicales, instructive entertain- 
ments, theater party, luncheon, rummage sale 
and by the efforts of individual members. We 
are glad to support our Carrie B. Gault Scholar- 
ship at the State Normal School and finance our 
little Armenian girl at the International College 
at Springfield, Mass. Other contributions were _ 
made to Ellis Island, Preservation of Historic 
Spots, St. Mary’s Seminary Scholarship, 
Southern Industrial Institute, Mrs. Adam Den- 
mead Scholarship, Children of the Republic, 
and Maryland Room at Memorial Continental — 


Hall. Two books were sent to the Library _ 


there, one written by our own member, mather- _, a 


ine Walton Blakeslee. 


Red Cross seals for the Maryland Tuberculosis 


Society. 


For the Chapter’s education and pleasure we Pie 
joined two other Clubs in the enjoyment and | 
expense of a course of four lectures in Folk 


Lore Music given by Miss Martin of vee 


ington. For our open meetings splendid talks 
were given. The literary talent of the mem- 
bers has added fame to the Chapter and has 
been most instructive. Katherine Walton © 
Blakeslee’s book on “Mordecai Gist and His 
American Progenitors” has been copyrighted 
and many requests for it have been filled. For 
the Chapter files she is compiling sketches of 
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the Regents of the Chapter. Charlotte O'Dell 
Jean wrote an historical paper on Cool Springs, 
published in the D. A. R. Magazine. Cool 
Springs was dedicated. June 5, 1924, and then 
the Chapter saw another finished piece of 
work—the Springs they had restored in mem- 
ory of Emily Cummings Ellis. The Chapter 
has been presented with a book pertaining to 
the Mordecai Gist Chapter, another concerning 
Mordecai Gist and news of the Maryland 
D. A. R. by-laws of 1913. This was a gift 
from the Ellis family to the Chapter. 

The growth of the Chapter has been most 
gratifying from a social, educational and pa- 
triotic standpoint. The added membership has 
given us the privilege of a delegate to the 
Continental Congress besides our Regent. We 
have tried to show how we honor and respect 
the one who has been our faithful helper and 
guide by taking a panel in the fence at Cool 
Springs in honor of Carrie B. Gault, our 
Regent. 

(Mrs. C. G. F.) Sue Grirritx Forp, 
Recording Secretary. 


Amsterdam Chapter (Amsterdam, N. Y.) 
The season 1924-25 has had a special signifi- 
cance for the Amsterdam Chapter, D. A. R., 
as two important anniversaries have fallen due 
during the year. On Washington's Birthday 
the Chapter celebrated its 25th birthday, and 
we voted a birthday gift of $25 for the New 
York State dormitory at Tamassee. A gift of 
$5 in the name of the Chapter was sent to the 
chairman of the Real Daughters’ Committee 
to be added to its birthday fund. A collection 
taken during the afternoon for the Peale por- 
trait of George Washington resulted in an 
amount equal to five cents per capita. The 
second memorial event marked the 150th year 
since a council fire of the Iroquois Nation 
was last lighted at Guy Park, the home of the 
Chapter. 


T a meeting on October 21, 1925, 


apiece. 


bonds necessary to be sold. 
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Gift Chairs for New cAuditorium = 


This will bring in a goodly sum of money and thereby lessen the number of a 


Each chair will have a marker, 6” x 3”, 
names of donor and the person in whose honor or memory the chair is given. 
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Sunday, June 14th, was observed by the 
Daughters attending church service at historic 
Ann’s. The following Tuesday the Chap- 


ter held a second birthday party, to which it — 


invited the husbands of the Daughters, the 
Regents of the Mohawk Valley Chapters, and 
the neighboring historical societies. We en- 
joyed addresses by Mr. A. Peter Nelson, As- 


sistant State Historian, and Mrs. Nash, State _ 


Regent. 

Ninety Daughters attended the Christmas 
party and each brought gifts of materials for 
the women detained at Ellis Island. 


that the fund to their credit was low, and this 
prompted them to plan entertainments during 
the summer, from which the treasury was en- 
riched one hundred and fifty dollars. 


The Chapter has met all obligations and 


continued its former activities, made the same 
donations as formerly to the National, 


tion representing five cents per capita for the 
painting to be hung at Sulgrave Manor. A 
$5 health bond was purchased in the name of 
the Chapter, by one of its members. The 
Chairman of the Magazine Committee reports 
that the Chapter’s subscriptions to the same 
represent 22 per cent of its membership. 
Manuals were sent to prisoners held in the 
county jail, for violating the immigration laws. 
Records from the grave-stones of sixty Revo- 
lutionary soldiers were reported this year, a 
goodly number of this total were located and 
copied by Lieut. M. W. Lethbridge. He also 
copied, for the Chapter, records from an Allen 
family Bible. 

Mrs. I. L. W. Reynolds, our efficient Chap- 
ter Regent, was unanimously re-elected for 
her seventeenth year, and the Chapter re- 
elected its able registrar and treasurer. 

Historian. 

Dre 


of the Committee of the New Auditorium to 
be erected on land owned by the National Society of the Daughters of the 

American Revolution back of Memorial Continental Hall in Washington, 

it was decided that it would be better for all State Chairmen and members of 

the National Society to make a special effort to sell the 4000 chairs at $150.00 : 


D. C., 


of metal, with black lettering, giving 


At the 
close of last year the house committee noted 


State, 
and city work of the Society, including a dona-— 
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Annapolis, Its Colonial and Naval Story, 
by Walter B. Norris. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. Illustrated. 


This book gives a charming account of the 
past and present of the ancient Capital of 
Maryland on the Severn, with its century-old 
State House and naval atmosphere, novel alleys 
! and narrow streets, Colonial residences of 
Georgian architecture, and where today one 
meets old-fashioned courtesy and gentility. It 
is actually a history, but written in entertaining 
style with attention to the real underlying 
romance. 

The site of Annapolis was offered as a capi- 
tal city in 1674, and by 1697 the State House 
was completed. It was destroyed by fire and 
the building re-erected in 1772 is the present 
State House. It was there that Washington 
resigned his commission as Commander-in- 
Chief of the American Army, December 23, 
1783, and the historic ceremony has been por- 
trayed by the artist Trumbull. 

The geographic location of Annapolis made 
it easily reached from all parts of the Province, 
and it is shown to have become a city of wealth 
and fashion. Its inhabitants were gowned in 
London styles of dress and wigs, made use of 
sedan chairs, raced horses, gave dinners, at- 
tended balls, and had literary clubs and theaters. 

The town’s life in the Revolution was spirited, 
with Tory and Patriot families, to which the 
author devotes a portion of this book and 
shows the parts played by them in State and 
national affairs. He also shows that Mary- 
land’s three signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had homes at Annapolis; Charles 
Carroll’s house, still standing, presents its origi- 
nal condition, William Paca’s house now forms 
part of Carvel Hall Hotel, and not far from it 
is the house of Samuel Chase. 

In 1781 Annapolis became an important base 
for troops and supplies; and the French, com- 
ing from the north, embarked here for York- 
town. After the surrender of the British, the 
French troops were again at Annapolis and 
were well entertained. Some even married 
there and took.their brides to France. Lafay- 
ette, Rochambeau, and Washington were there. 


The latter had been also an occasional visitor | 
over a period of years prior to and after the __ 
Revolution, and he timed his visits there for 
the races. 

In 1845 began the rumor of the establishment 
of a naval school at Annapolis. It materialized 
and had just gotten into running order when 
the Mexican War came. The Academy’s posi- 
tion was awkward during the Civil War, as the 
town was Southern in sympathy. At the close 
of the Spanish-American War, interest grew 
apace in the Naval Academy, and entirely new : 
buildings and plan of the grounds were effected. = 
In 1906 the body of John Paul Jones was 
brought from its resting place at Paris and — 
interred in the crypt of the Academy’s Chapel. | 


Some Annals of the Powers Family, by 
W. P. Powers. Los Angeles, Calif.,1924. 


This is decidedly a departure from the stereo- 
typed form of genealogy. The father of the 


author was David Johnson Powers, born in _ 
Vermont, 1814, one of twelve children, ten of 
whom settled in Wisconsin from 1838 to 1844 ? 
and made their mark in that State. - 


He located in Walworth County, and when 
the village of Whitewater was organized was 
appointed postmaster by President Van Buren. 
He also laid out the village of Palmyra, from 
which, in 1852, he was elected to the State Legis- — 
lature. After other useful activities, he died in 
Chicago at the advanced age of ninety-five 
years. His grandfather, Josiah Powers, “bore 
a part in the struggle for Independence.” 

The author’s grandmother, Lucy May Harris, 
is shown as a descendant of William Brewster, 
of Plymouth Colony; and her grandfather, 
Joshua Harris, born 1754 at Bozrah, Connecti- 
cut, served in the American Revolution in Cap- 
tain Joshua Wells’ company, Colonel Chase’s 
regiment of New Hampshire militia. He was 
twice married: first to Hannah Hough, and 
second to Miriam Johnson, and had a large 
family of children. His son John married in 


1804 the daughter of Lieutenant ai ms a 


Revolutionary officer. 
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MISSISSIPPI 
MRS. ROBERT N. SOMERVILLE, 
Cleveland. 
MRS. JOHN A. HARDY, 
Artesia. 
MISSOURI 
MRS. W. W. BOTTS, 
610 Woodlawn Place, Mexico. 
MRS. W. W. GRAVES, 
R. F. D. 4, Jefferson City. 
MONTANA 
MRS. VERNE D. CALDWELL, 
1008 N. jist St., Billings. 
MRS. H. R. WAHOSKE, 
618 sth Ave., North, Great Falls. 
NEBRASKA 
MRS. CL qe S. PAINE, 
Station A, Lincoln 
MRS. GEORGE. “DAY TON 
1203 Norfolk Ave., Norfo! 


aul. 


NEVADA 
MRS. O. H. MACK, 
428 Hill St., Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MRS. GEORGE H. WARREN, 
Manchester. 
MISS ALICE M. CHESLEY, 
Exeter. 
NEW JERSEY 
MRS. CHARLES READ BANKS, 
122 Westervelt Ave.. North Plainfield. rte 
MRS. JOSEPH J. SUMMERILL, 


108 S. Broad St., Woodbury. 
NEW MEXICO 
MRS. FRANCIS C. WILSON, 
Buena Vista Road, Santa Fe. 
MRS. GEORGE kK. ANGLE, 
215 North 13th St., Auouquerque. 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK SOUTH DAKOTA 
ans, CHARLES NASH, MISS MABEL KINGSLEY RICHARDSON, 
8 Lafayette St., 204 Yale St., Vermilion. 
MRS. RADCLIFFE ‘LOCKWOOD, MRS. JOHN G. RAAK, 
7 Eaton Place, Binghamton. Brookings. 


NORTH CAROLINA TENNESSEE 
MRS. EDWIN C. GREGORY, MRS. MUNSEY SLACK, 
Salisbury. at or Maryland Ave., Bristol. 
MRS. CHARLES M. PARKS, - 


Tarboro. 


NORTH DAKOTA TEXAS 
MRS. ERIC A. THORBERG, MRS. gy ad, 
ae St., 2114 
MRS. THOMAS F. NE, MRS. 
University of Norte ie. Grand Forks. 


UTAH 

MRS. BARBER, 
3416 Brookline Ave., Cincinnati. 1132 th St., 

MRS. HERBERT M. BACKUS, MRS. RICHARD WILLIAMS 
816 Oak St., Columbus. 4424 Browning Ave., Salt Lake City. 


VER 
HORACE MARTIN 
6 Northfield St., Mont 
M WILFRED F. RO 
89 ‘Canal St., Brattleboro. 


OKLAHOMA 
MRS. ANDREW R. HICKAM, 
City. 


Jens- arie Ponca. City. 


OREGON VIRGINIA 
JONES, MRS. JAMES REESE SCHICK, 
D. 8, Salem. 915 Orchard Hill, Roanoke. 
MRS. ‘APPERSON, MRS. EDWARD W. FINCH, 
McMinnville. 2 924 W. Grace St., Richmond. 


PENNSYLVANIA WASHINGTON 
MRS. JOHN BROWN HERON, MRS. WARREN W. TOLMAN, 
601 Linden Ave., Pittebur h. 125 
MRS. CLARENCE G. CRISPIN, - MRS. HARRY D. A 
“Hillcrest,” Berwick. 5023 oth Ave. N. E., Seattle. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS wees 
MRS. S. HOLT, RS. W. H. CONAWAY, 
North East, Pa. Vi inia Ave., Fairmont. 
MRS. HENRY W. EL ; ; MR LIAM H. VAUGHT, 
600 M. H. del Pelar, Pp, I. 


é 
ISLAN WISCONSIN 
H. FOWLER, H. HESS, 
72 Mineral Spring Ave., Pawtucket. Madi ison. 
TAME TROT 


CRANSHAW, TTMAN 


B BURNEY, MRS. WILLIS M. SPEAR, 
Universi of South Columbia. 
MRS. LAUDY J 


oe 


CHINA 
MRS. HAROLD S. DICKERSON, 


1621 Ridge Ave., Evanston, IIl. a on 


ou HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 
Honorary Presidents General 


ANIEL MANNING MRS. GEORGE THACHER GUERNSEY, 
WILLIAM CUMMING STORY, MRS. GEORGE MAYNARD MINOR. 
MARY V. E. CABELL. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


. A. HOWARD CLARKE MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, ror. 


’ MILDRED S. MATHES 
WILLIAM LIN 


ATES, 1913. ; WORTH, 1923. 
> WALLACE DELAFIELD, 1914. MRS. JULIUS J. ESTEY, 1923. 
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